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doubt by the fact that scarcely a vestige of stone 
was found in digging recently on the well-ascer- 
tained site of a royal hunting-seat near this place, 
although contemporary records show that John and 
Henry III. built there extensively. Many of the 
remaining stones are tinged with the deep red 
stain caused by fire, and bits of charcoal were 


| frequently observed, also a few clinkers that must 


be ascribed to mineral coal. A single fragment 
only of Roman brick has come to light, but the 
existence of stone within half a mile may partly 
account for this. A piece of coarse red ware, 
seemingly part of a water-pipe, is the sole indica- 
tion of bath or hypocaust. No building-stone pre- 


| sented any trace of a tool. 
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Notes. 
ROMAN REMAINS IN DORSETSHIRE. 

The rarity of traces of Roman occupation in 
this part of Dorset imparts much interest to a dis- 
covery made during some draining operations in 
a field closg to Gillingham. The surface of the 
ground presented no marks of disturbance, but 
after about a foot of the ordinary loamy soil had 


| finding corresponding portions. 


| together. 


Scattered fragments only of vessels were found, 
and scarcely ever has one had the satisfaction of 
Several pieces of 
even the coarse ware retain the rivets with which 
their ancient owners had sought to hold them 
There are several fragments of mor- 
tarie studded inside with small bits of flint. 


the North Inch of Perth in 1396? 508— W. Crashaw, 511 | Most of the ware is of the coarse type usually 


| found on Roman sites in the nearer parts of 
Licht | 


Dorset and Somerset, but a few fragments are 
identical in texture and make with the produce 
of the kilns discovered in the New Forest by the 


| Rey. J. P. Bartlett in 1853, and described in the 


Archeologia of that year. However, by far the 
most notable feature in this find is the occurrence 
of numerous fragments of Samian ware; frag- 
ments, alas! only, but evidently portions of very 
handsome vessels, varying in size from less than 


| two inches in diameter to nearly twelve inches. 


been removed a layer of dark earth—perhaps | 


averaging six inches in thickness—was found rest- 
ing on the natural sub-soil of Kimmeridge clay. 
In this were numerous fragments of black, grey, 


and red ware of decidedly Roman-British charac- | 


ter—remains of querns, bones and teeth of animals, 


and stones brought from a distance ; all clearly | 


evidencing the site of habitations of the Roman 
age. As to the nature of the buildings, there is 
unfortunately no evidence, the result of numerous 
excavations made with the kind permission and 
aid of the owner of the estate being that hardly a 
stone had been left on another. 
pitching, formed of moderate-sized stones set 
edgewise, was traced out in one or two spots, but 
we failed to light on either wall or foundation. 
The disappearance of these need excite no sur- 
prise, since in old times they must have afforded 
the nearest and most convenient quarry for the 
building of the neighbouring village. Indeed the 


probability of such a removal is placed beyond a side T F —: exergue, PLN. 


| the same metal, thickly coated with tin. 


A rude kind of | 


| is of Constantine the 


| 
| 
| 


The patterns embossed on them must have been 
of very elegant character, and the fine texture of 
the ware contrasts very favourably with that of a 
small fragment found near Rome. One small 
piece has a rivet seemingly of tin, and a potter’s 
stamp (ADVocASIO) not in Mr. Akerman’s Index. 
These Samian fragments may be set down as 
occurring in the proportion of about one to ten 
of the common ware. A few small bits of glass 
of blue or green tint were picked up. 

First among the few metal objects must be 
mentioned a spoon, six and a half inches long, the 
square bronze handle tapering almost to a point 
and slightly ornamented; the bowl, probably of 
A 
similar spoon, but of plainer character, is engraved 
in Sir R. C. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire. An iron 
spear-head, three and a quarter inches long, and a 
few nails similar in type to those found at Sil- 
chester, comprise all the objects in that metal. 

Three small brass coins were found, but on one 
only does image or oy ery mea remain. This 

treat, and in fair preserva- 
tion. Obv.: IMP CONSTANTINYS F AVG, usual bust. 
Rev.: SOLI INVICTO COMITI, usual type. At the 
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The upper stone of one quern was found per- 
fect. It is eighteen inches in diameter, and has 
the usual groove to receive the handle. The 
material of this, as of the broken querns turned 
out on the same site, is a hard ferruginous green 
sandstone, of a kind which I believe does not 
occur in this neighbourhood. It is certainly of 
very different stone from a three-feet quern found 
in levelling the remarkable pits at the Celtic site 
of Pen, five miles distant, where green sandstone 
was probably quarried for making querns. 

The bones and teeth associated with these re- 
mains are chiefly of the ox, sheep, pig, and horse. 
Many of the bones had been split lengthwise, but 
none show marks of the saw or other instrument. 
Some oyster-shells were also found. 

The remains I have been endeavouring to de- 
scribe occur on the highest spot for several miles 
round this place, and have been traced in varying 
amount over a s of at least two hundred yards 
by one hundred and ~~ yards; probably they 
extend much further. h 
early authority for the spelling. 
at all likely to be chosen for a fortification. No 
Roman road is known to have existed in this 
neighbourhood. It will interest many of your 

ers to know that the nearest piece of high 
road is called Cold Harbour. 

I trust that some of 
have had experience in the exploration of Roman 
sites will kindly express their opinion as to what 
inference may be drawn from this find for purposes 
of local history. QUIDAM. 


VELOCIPEDES. 


The recent introduction into this country of an 
improved kind of velocipede has caused consider- 
able excitement, and has doubtless given rise to 
some curiosity as to the history of velocipedes 

merally. The French claim the credit of the 
invention, and in the Journal de Paris of July 27, 
1799, is an account of a velocipede invented by 
M. Blanchard; and another was exhibited in 
rapid motion in the Place Louis XV., which was 
moved by a man pressing his feet alternately 
upon the ground, and was guided by a second 
rider. The latter machine was afterwards ex- 
hibited at Versailles before Louis XVI. and his 
court; and in 1808 another made its appearance 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg, whic 
wheels, and the rider’s feet dragged upon the 

und. 

I have by me some magazine scraps on the 
subject of os One of them names as the 
inventor Baron Charles de Druis, who was Master 
of Woods and Forests to one of the Grand Dukes 
of Baden. A letter in the Gentleman's Magazine 


e field, partly drained | 


last winter, is called Morel Leas, but I can find no | 
No traces of | 


earth-works have been detected, nor was the site | 


our correspondents who | 


ad low | 


| 

for 1819 gives another account of their origin. 
The writer says: “In point of fact the velocipede 
seems to owe its birth-ties to the go-cart. In 
Welsh counties there are go-carts of the form of 

arallelograms.” I have also a print published 
in 1819 of a velocipede called “The Patent 
Accelerator,” and another of the same date 
representing “Johnson's Pedestrian Hobby-horse 
Riding-school, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square,” 
accompanied by directions for propelling onl man- 
aging the machine. 

But, notwithstanding these various claims, I 
think it probable that the invention of the veloci- 
pede, or some similar instrument, was antecedent 
to all of them, for I find in the County Magazine 
for 1787 the following enigma, the answer to 
which is given as “ Hobby-horse ” :— 

“Though some perhaps will me despise, 

Others my charms still highly prize, i 
(Yet, ne’ertheless, think themselves wise.) 
Sometimes, ’tis true, 1 am a toy, 
Contriv’d to please some active boy ; 
But I amuse each Jack o’ dandy, 
E’en great men sometimes have me handy, } 
As witness Mr. Toby Shandy : 
Yet seldom I gain many thanks, 
Though I serve people of all ranks :— 
Lady-painters, lordling fiddlers, 
And (though I say it) sometimes riddlers, 
Who, when on me they’re got astride, 
Think that on Pegasus they ride. 
But thus to boast avails me not, 
* For O, for O, I am forgot.’ ” 
Can any of your readers inform me what toy is 
_ referred to in the fourth and fifth lines of this 
| riddle, and whether it bore any resemblance to 
the modern velocipede ? SaNDALIUM. 


| aiinedinaiin 
| “ AH! CA IRA.” 


The following may be worth preserving as a 
curiosity in the pages of “N.& Q.” It is an 
exact copy of one of the most famous songs of 

| the first French Revolution ; and the original was 
| purchased in Paris at the time. It is printed, 
| with the music, on a small sheet octavo size. 
F. C. H. 
“an! ca 1rd (Dictum Populaire). 

Air de la nouvelle Contre-danse, dite Le Carillon National. 
A Paris, Chez les fréres Savigny, & la Sincope, sur le 
Pont neuf, No. 17, attenant le Quai des Orfévres, 

Ll 

“ Ah! oa ira, oa ira, ca ira, 

Le peuple en ce jour sans cesse répdte ; 
Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira, 
Malgré les mutins tout réussira. 
Nos ennemis confus en restent la, 

| Et nous allons chanter Alleluia! 
Ah! ¢a ira, ga ira, ¢a ira, 
Quand Boileau jadis du clergé parla, 
Comme un prophéte il a prédit cela. 
En chantant ma chansonette avec plaisir on dira, 
Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ca ira, 
Malgré les mutins tout réussira. 
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II. 

“ Ah! ca ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ; 
Suivant les maximes de l’Evangile, 
Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 

Du Législateur tout s’accomplira, 
Celui qui s’éléve on l’abaissera, 
Et qui s’abaisse l’on élévera, 

Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 

Le vrai catéchisme nous instruira, 
Et l’affreux fanatisme s’éteindra. 
Pour étre & la loi docile 

Tout Francois s’exercera, 

Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 


Il. 
“« Ah! ¢a ira, etc. 
Pierrot et Margot chantent a la guinguette. 
Ah! ¢a ira, etc. 
Réjouissons nous, le bon tems viendra. 
Le Peuple francois jadis & quia, 
L’aristocrate dit mea culpa, 
Ah! ¢a ira, etc. 
Le clergé regrette le bien qu’il a, 
Par justice la nation l’aura, 
Par le prudent La Fayette, 
Tout trouble s’apaisera. 
Ah! ga ira, etc. 
IV. 
“ Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 
Par les flambeaux de l’auguste Assemblée, 
Ah! ¢a ira, ete. 
Le Peuple armé toujours se gardera, 
Le vrai d’avec le faux l’on connoitra, 
Le Citoyen pour le bien soutiendra, 
Ah! ¢a ira, etc. 
Quand l’aristocrate protestera, 
Le bon Citoven au nez Jui rira, 
Sans avoir l’ame troubleée, 
Toujours le plus fort sera. 
Ah! ¢a ira, etc. 


Vv. 
“ Ah! ¢a ira, etc. 
Petits, comme grands, sont soldats dans l’ame, 
Ah! ¢a ira, etc. 
Pendant la guerre aucun ne trahira, 
Avec cceur tout bon Francois combattra, 
Sil voit du louche hardiment parlera. 
Ah! ¢a ira, etc. 
La Fayette dit, Vienne qui voudra, 
Le patriotisme leur répondra, 
Sans crainte, ni feu, ni flamme, 
Le Francois toujours vaincra, 


'” 


Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira! 


“EDINBURGH REVIEW”: LORD BROUGHAM, 


“ The scheme,” says Sydney Smith, “ was concocted in 
a room on the eighth or ninth story or flat of a house in 
Buccleuch Place (Edinburgh), the residence of Jeffrey.” 





Adverting to this, the writer of the article on 
Lord Campbell’s late posthumous publication 
(Edinburgh Review, No. 264, p. 577) observes : 

“The eighth or ninth story is poetry, as it happens 
that Buccleuch Place is in the New Town, where the 
houses, in these early days, run to the uniform height of 
three storeys only.” 

There surely ought to be no doubt as to a 
matter like this; nor can there be any when the | 


facts are correctly stated, which is very far from 
being the case in the paragraph just quoted. 
The author of it is obviously quite ignorant of the 
localities of Edinburgh or their history, and to 
make such statements in the Review which bears 
the patronymic of the city is not very excusable. 
1. Buccleuch Place is not in the New Town. On 
the contrary, it lies on the south side of the Old 
Town, whereas the New Town is wholly to the 
north of the Old. 2. Though Sydney Smith’s 
“eighth or ninth storey” was clearly meant as a 
joke, itis not true that the houses in Buccleuch 
Place rise to the uniform height of three storeys 
only. Every one of them consists of four storeys, 
all of which are distinctly above the level of the 
street; and if to these are added the sunk and 
garret flats, they contain six flats or storeys. 
3. The writer directly mis-states the fact when 
he says that—in what he calls “these early days ” 
(%. e. 1802 !)—“‘ the houses were limited in height 
to three storeys,” thus implying that the building 
of very high houses in Edinburgh commenced at 
a subsequent date; while it is well known that 
the very reverse is the truth, al/ the very high 
houses being in 1802 at least a century old, and 
none such being built afterwards. 

Lord Brougham’s Names.—In the precedin 
pare of the same article it is said that Lord 

rougham had a favourite younger brother whose 
Christian name was Peter, and that from regard 
to the name he was himself entered as “ Henry 
Peter when he came to the Scotch bar.” In sup- 

ort of this, reference is made by the reviewer o 

ord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey, but both Lord 
Cockburn and the reviewer seem ignorant that 
Lord Brougham himself was baptised “Henry 
Peter.” In the Law Magazine for February, 1855, 
PP. 17 and 18, will be found a copy of the entry 
of that baptism in the register of births for the 
city of Edinburgh, and which I now quote : — 

“30 September, 1778. Henry Brougham, Esq., parish 
of St. Giles’, and Eleanor Syme his spouse, a son born on 
19 current, named Henry Peter.” 

G. 


Edinburgh. 


Erteram BY Dr. Hawrtrry. —I have recently 
had recalled to my memory the late Edward 
Craven Hawtrey, “ a courteous gentleman and most 
accomplished scholar,” as you briefly and justly 
call him in your notice of his death (3* 8S. i. 100). 


| Has the following epigram written by him ap- 


peared in print? If not, it is print-worthy. 

The late Bishop of Tuam, Dr. Plunket, has (or 
had) the reputation of publishing a “ Charge” 
delivered by his lordship, found to be (totidem 
verbis) a sermon written (I believe also printed) 
some years before by a clergyman of his (or some 
other) diocese. 

I quote Dr. Hawtrey’s epigram from memory, 
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and so possibly not exactly as he wrote it. Ithink 
it very happy :— 
“ Nostras, improbe, pone Conciones, 
Que scripsi, mea sunt.—Tuam requiris ? 
Frustra glorier hoc episcopatu, 
Tuam ni liceat Mea m vocare.’ 
CHARLES THIRIOLD. 


’ 


Cambridge. 

P.S. Martial, as far as I know, has neither 
trochee nor iambic in the beginning of the hen- 
decasyllable. Catullus, however, and I believe 
E. C. H. loved him, has either license, as in Ascle- 
piad metres. 

MonvMENTAL INSCRIPTION AT NETTLEHAM, CO. 
Luxcoty.—The vicar of Nettleham, near Lincoln, 
has courteously supplied me with a copy of the 
following monumental inscription, the only one 
at Nettleham belonging to the family of the well- 
known Bishop Rands, one of the compilers of the 
Liturgy. The bishop was buried there in August 
1551, but has no memorial in the church, and 
the earliest register begins only in 1583. The 


Very Like “Swoxr.”—In an article headed 
“Odd Ways of getting a Living” in All the Year 
Round for May 1, the colouring of meerschaum 
pipes, it is stated, was an industry that used to 
thrive in Paris. The writer goes on to say : — 

“ These (pipes) they would colour at the rate of half a 
france to a franc each, according to size, payable half in 
cash and half in tobacco at the wholesale price, Such 
adepts had they become, and so laboriously did they puff 
and blow, that, with a consumption of half a franc’s 
worth of tobacco, they could produce one large ora couple 
of small masterpieces a day, which gave them a net profit 


| of fifty centimes,” 


lady commemorated was married at St. Margaret’s, | 
Lincoln, on January 19, 1591-2—“ Mr. Walter | 


Nethercotes and Mrs. Dorothy Rands” (par. 


reg.)—and was a daughter of Thomas Rands, Esq., | 


auditor of the church of Lincoln, &c., who died 
Feb. 17, 1608-9, and has a brass in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral. This Thomas Rands was the son of the 
bishop, and “for many years commissary and 
official of the archdeaconries of Lincoln and Stow.” 
He married Mary, daughter of Thomas Yorke, 
Esq., and had four sons and four daughters : — 

“ Dorothex Nethercotes eiusq: animule candidiss: que 
ad ceelos evolavit 29 Junii 1603, Ob Pietatem Castitatem 
Modestiam multasq: suavitates ac gratas gratias, Tres 

uos tulit opt: spe ac specie liberos Martham, Mariam, 


As it takes many months to colour even a small 
meerschaum, to say that one large or two small 
pipes were ever perfected in a day by consuming 
in them “half a franc’s worth of tobacco” is 
simply absurd. It would indeed be an odd way 
of getting a.living, but it is much more odd that 
any one should put forth such a statement as a 
fact. CHARLES WYLIE. 

READER's Maxiu.— 

“ Learn to read slow—all other graces 


Will follow in their proper places.” 


M. D. 


Tue Horsr’s Heap 1x Acoustics. — Recently 


| beneath the floor of a house a horse’s head was 


homam, deniq: ob familiam probe curatam ac sobolem | 


Gualterus Nethercotes coniunx meestissimus xterni desi- 
derii et amoris ergo posuit.” 
TEWARS. 

“Orrentat Scrupvnostty.”—Byron has two 
lines (Don Juan, canto v.) — 

“ He went to mosque in state, and said his prayers 

With more than ‘Oriental scrupulosity.’ ” 

The editor of the noble poet, in a foot-note, gives 
Gibbon as the authority for the last phrase. Isit 
not more likely to be taken from Johnson's Life of 
Swift, in which we read : — 

“ The person of Swift had not many recommendations. 
He had a muddy kind of complexion, which, though he 
washed himself with.Oriental scrupulosity, did not look 
clear.” 

C. 


Socu or Sock.—The other day at Minster, in 
the Isle of Sheppy, a mother, whilst rye 
kissing her crowing baby, exclaimed: “ You are 
a sock, you know!” Kissing it again and again— 
“Yes, yes, you know you are a little sock!” 
Evidently a Kentish term of endearment. 

ALFRED JoHN DuUNKIN. 


dug up, which had been buried there, it is said, 
to cause an echo in the room. Some years ago a 
horse’s head was placed under the organ in a 
parish church in Munster by an enthusiastic 
parishioner, in order to give increased effect to the 
music. I send this as communicated to me, It 
reads almost like a joke, and the absence of parti- 
culars is suspicious; but you may deem it worthy 
of notice, as the practice is most curious if true. 
The finding of remains of horses and other ani- 
mals in churches has already been mentioned in 
“N. & Q.” (1* 8. v. 453), but without any refer- 
ence to acoustics, Sue. 


Frexcu-Enetisn.— The enclosed clipping 
seems worthy of preservation in your columns as 
a curiosity of literature : — 

“ You’ve been laughing, I presume, over the reprint 
of that article from Once a Week on Portuguese-English, 
Equally good in its way was a petition sent to Mr. Sumner 
the other day, and by him laid before the Senate. It was 
as follows : — 

“* To the Honorable Chairman and Senators of the United 
States and Speaker and Member of the Congres of the 
U. 8. 

“* Honored Gentlemen! In putting my foot upon the 
Americon Soil in 1831, under the impulse and auspices 
of General Lafayette, with our common regrets upon the 
deception practised upon the good believers in the Revo- 
lution of 1830, I was struck with anxiety, in seeing the 
Slavery feeding itself and to be protected under the 
Shadow of the Americon Liberty. Since walking further 
in the Country, during 36 years, I sow the men and things 
in mine Journey, mine pelerinage, my errors and suffer- 
ings. Mine intelligence and Enowhdge prompted me 














eg 
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Several times, to put solemnely & sorrowfully, to the 
Wise Gallatin, my countrymon this grave QUESTION 

« ¢ did this people could be Republicon ? ’ 

“*] thought my duty to coll the attention of President 
Lincoln per letter some time before his death, at this Idea 
of Jefferson, a Singular Legislature, and a plurial Execu- 
tive, believing that now, the salvation of the Nation re- 
quire it: my letter wos not ans’d. 

«“*To say I came as citizen of the United States Colla- 
borator from 1830 of the Geveral Lafayette, for the Abo- 
lition of the Slavery, by the encouragement of the FREE 
labor, for the Safety of the Republic & of the Institutione 
Respublicon ; to pass a bill to invite and to provide for a 
Congres of the Nations Respublicon, to promote the peace 
on the Earth, the equity and Humanity of the Laws, for 
the advancement & the realization of the Christean Eco- 


of the Nations. To see to take out of Our Cities, the 
hideous picture of the mendicity and the cause of so many 
Crimes and Vices, to promote the Virtues, instead of 
living on the Hypocrisy, to help the Suffering Humanity ; 
to quitt the fatal error of a Respublick founded upon ma- 
terial interests badly understood ; but to be a Nation, to 
have one Legislation uniform, codified, equality of Laws 
and of Justice in fact and not illusory, with feelings of 
Maternity between the Citizens native and naturalized. 

“*and your Petitioner will for ever pray.’ ” 

W. H. Wurrmore. 
Boston. 


Raprorp SEMELE: A WARWICKSHIRE LEGEND. 
During a visit to this part of Warwickshire a 
countryman told me that at one time the village 
was only called Radford Semele owing its origin 
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to an explanation made by the Devil while he was | 


in the neighbourhood. The legend is, that in 
days of yore Old Nick was fond of sojourning in 
South Warwickshire, and once pitched his tent 
at Harbury, a village near Radford ; but, in con- 
sequence of the sterility of the soil, he was unable 
to find sufficient food for his subsistence, and was 
eventually starved out, which gave rise to the 
saying common here that “ Hungry Harbury is 
the place where the Devil got starved to death.” 

On quitting Harbury, the Old Gentleman bent 
his steps towards the north, not stopping until he 
reached Ufton Hill, which he ascended for the 
purpose of reconnoitring the country, and to de- 
termine his route. However, from some unas- 
signable cause he suddenly fell into a state of 
bewilderment, and was quite at a loss to know 
his whereabouts. At length he succeeded in col- 
lecting some of his scattered wits, and had a faint 
impression that he could recognise his old quar- 
ters in the distance. Then his eye rested ona 
quiet village and its prominent old mansion with 
quaint tower; outside was a winding staircase. 
After scanning the place for some time, he was 
heard to exclaim very gleefully, “Ah! ah! now 
I know where Iam. Why, that’s Radford seem- 
ingly.” 

Mr. Mephistopheles’ expression was so fre- 
quently repeated that Radford Seemingly ulti- 
mately became the accepted name of the village, 











Seemingly changing to Semele in conformity to 
the pronunciation of this word in the district. 
Grorce J. 8. Loox. 


THE LAST DESCENDANT OF TILLY. — 


“ The line of Count Tilly, the celebrated opponent of 
Gustavus in the thirty years’ war, has just become ex- 
tinct by the decease of Count Charles Gustavus Edward 
Augustus von Tserclas Tilly at the ripe old age of eighty- 
five. He had been chamberlain to the King of Holland, 
and a member of the Equestrian Order of Brabant; and 
was the ‘ast direct descendant of Everard von Tserclas 
Tilly, the liberator of Brussels in 1356, and of his de- 
scendant above alluded to, who was generalissimo of the 


- : . | Catholic League in the 17th century. 
nomy and dispensation, between the Governments and | . 


the Peoples for the individual welfare of the Citizen and | 


The above appeared in The Times of April 27, 
1869. Should it not find a corner in “ N. & Q.”? 
F. W. J. 


Arriction.— “The serious though poetical 
lines,” cited in Defoe’s letter to Keimer (4" 8, 
iii. 422), are a Christian paraphrase of the extract 
from Pliny (Zp. vii. 26), in reference to which 
Mr. Leckie, in his recently published work, The 
History of European Morals, from Augustus to 
Charlemagne (vol. i. p. 256), observes : — 

“ There is a passage on this subject in one of the letters 
of Pliny, which I think extremely remarkable, and to 
which | can recall no Pagan parallel: *‘ Nuper me cujus- 
dam amici languor admonuit optimos esse nos dum in- 
firmi sumus. Quem enim infirmum aut avaritia aut 
libido solicitat? Non amoribus servit, non appetit ho- 
nores—tune Deos, tunc hominem esse se meminit.” 


Neither can I Ericretvs. 

NvurseRY RuymeEs.—Your paper is a means of 
preserving nursery rhymgs which would otherwise 
ve forgotten. I venture to send you a part of one 
which I write down from a memory of nearl 
sixty years, spelling it according to sound. 
remember only two verses, though I believe there 
were several. The two which remain to me are 
as clear on my memory as if I now heard them; 
one is, as you will see, the explanation of the 
other; but whether the refrain is a corruption of 
Latin, or mere verbiage, I am quite unable to 
determine. Some of your readers may possess-the 
remainder, or may have other versions of it if you 
think it worth inserting. . 


“ My true love is gone to sea, 
Perry merry dicksum dormanee; 
And these are the things that he sent me 
With my tetrum tortrum ; 
Paradise taught them, 
Perry merry dicksum dormanee. 


“He sent me a cherry without ere a stone, 
Perry merry dicksum dormanee ; 
He sent me a chicken without ere a bone, 
With my tetrum tortrum ; 
Paradise taught them, 
Perry merry dicksum dormanee. 
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“ When the cherry was a blossom it had ne’er a stone, 
Perry merry dicksum dormanee ; 
When the chicken was an egg it had ne'er a bone, 
With my tetrum tortrum ; 
Paradise taught them, 
Perry merry dicksum dormanee.” 

I think there were verses about a book which 
no one could read, and other paradoxical asser- 
tions, which were cleared up in the like manner 
and with the same constant refrain. %. K 


Queries. 
ARBRE SEC. 


I seek elucidation of the legend of the arbre 
sec which is referred to by a variety of medieval 
writers. Maundevile and Schiltberger apply this 
name to the oak of Mamre near Hebron, telling 
how it dried up at the time of the Crucifixion, 
but will bloom again, &c. Friar Odoric speaks 
of an arbre sec as existing at Tauris; and 
Marco Polo describes it in Khorasan. The latter 


also identifies it with the “tree of the sun,” which | 


in the fabulous history of Alexander warns the 
king of his approaching death, an identification 
which appears to be due to some versions of the 
Alexandrian romance. This identification is not 
traceable in the poem of Lambert le Court, as 
published. But M. Paulin Paris, making quota- 
tions from MS. No. 6,985 Fonds ancien of the 
Imperial Library, which contains a later version 
of the Chanson d’ Alexandre, after mentioning some 
of the wonders encountered by the king, says: 
“Another tree called farbre sec .. . reveals to 


Alexander the secret of the fate which attends | 


him in Babylon.” (Les MSS. francais de la Bibl. 


du Roi, iii. 105.) I must state that I have exa- | 
mined the MS. in question (in which the account | 


of the oracular trees occurs at folio 78 verso and 


79), without having been able to trace the term | 


arbre sec. But I have not much experience in 


such work ; and M. Paulin Paris is not likely to be | 


wrong. The English King Alisaundre, published 
by Weber, shows clearly that in is French ori- 
ginal the term arbre sec was used, though the 
word has been mistranscribed (arbeset), and mis- 
understood by the editor as standing for arbutus. 
(See Weber, i. 277; iii. 381.) I should be parti- 
cularly thankful for information and references : 
first, as to the origin and diffusion of the legend of 
the “dry tree” ; and, secondly, as toversions, MS. 
or printed, of the Alexandrian romance, in which 
the very old story of the oracular sun-tree is 
found to be mixed up with the legend of the arbre 
sec. I may note that in M. Francisque Michel's 
Thédtre francais au moyen dge, the plays in which 
contain several references to the arbre sec, evi- 
dently as a legendary object familiar to the people, 


the editor refers for notes on the subject to the 


Roman de Mahomet (Paris, 1831), and to the glos- 
sary of Chanson de Rolande. I have not access to 
| the former, and I have not found anything in the 
| latter. H. Y. 
Palermo. 

| 





|} “THE LIFE OF THE B. VIRGIN 8. JOANE.” 


I have a copy of the above work, which wants 
the title, and 1 would feel much obliged for any 
| information concerning it. It is certainly one of 
the most remarkable books for marvellous anec- 
dotes relative to the earthly career of one woman 
that I have ever met with. It is a small 8vo con- 
taining 298 pages, of which 216 are devoted to the 
life, the rest to the “ Approbation” The volume 
| is dedicated by Brother Francis Bell, by whom I 
presume it was translated, “To the Right Virtu- 
ous and Venerable Sisters both in Blood and 
Religion, Sister Margaret and Sister Elizabeth 
Radcliffe, professed of the second order S. Francis, 
called the poore Dames of S. Clare.” The pro- 
logue tells us that it is “ full of visions, revelations, 
extacies, and apparitions of angels and devils.” 
| Raptes, to which S. Joane was very subject, the 
| author defines as a “ profound sleep,” called b 
| the Hebrews tardemach, and by the Greeks extasié; 
| From the “ Approbation ” we may infer that the 
| life was compiled by “ Fr. Antonie Daca,” cha 
lain to his Catholic Majesty Don Philippe LI. 
S. Joane was born 1481, “on the day of the 
holie Crosse in Maye, in the holie ground of 
Toledo.” 

Passing by the marvellous apparitions, raptes, 
&e. with which the little volume abounds, I 
select the following narrative from the “ Appro- 
bation,” p. 285. After mentioning some miracles 
wrought by rosaries, he says: — 

“The authors being many which I have related, and 
very common, I speak not of them in particular ; one only 
I will relate, for that it seemeth to mee more new, and 
more like than the othérs, to that we have in this booke; 
And it is of a tree very prodigious, which miraculously 
sprong up on a sodaine in a great field in the ile of Ire- 
land, in the bishopprike of Corcke arf Clon in the countie 
of Desmon, all loaden with rosaries, like a vine when it 

| is most loden with clusters of grapes, and the cordes or 
stringes of the beades cleaving to the tree, and were 
fastened so to it, as are the stalkes of the fruict which 
groweth out of whatsomever other tree; of this miracle 
make mention Francis Belleforesto, a graue author, and 
others who haue written after him, and all doe note that 
it seemed God made it, that it might appeare how he 
favoured and approved the use of holy rosaries. For this 
was in time that Almanie was perishing with the evill 
sectes of heretiques, &c. &c. &c. For of those rosaries of 
Ireland, it is not read, that the Angels haue carried them 
from the earth to heaven, but that either they were 
created, and made there miraculously, or brought from 
heaven, like many other things, as the casula of 8. Ide- 
fonsus,” &e. 


The work is illustrated with numerous quota- 
tions from SS. Augustine, Bernard, Thomas Bona- 
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venture, and other patristic writers and doctors, la vague impression that it has reference to Easter. 
| So far from “ taking place on the Wednesday that 


with many references to papal decrees and — 
Cork. 








Ereanor Lapy Avpitey.—Some of our best 
genealogists (among them Anderson and Blore) | 
say that this lady was the illegitimate daughter 
of Edmund de Holand, Earl of Kent, and Con- 
stance of York, Countess of Gloucester. I am 
particularly anxious to ascertain whether it is 
quite certain that Lady Audley was the daughter 
of Edmund Earl of Kent. I have a strong impres- 
sion that I have seen somewhere the name of his 
elder brother Thomas, Earl of Kent and Duke of 
Surrey, substituted for his in this particular; but 
not being able to recover my authority, I must 
appeal to you to assist me in ‘doing so. The evi- 
dence of dates renders it an especially interesting 
_— to the biographer of Constance which of 

e two brothers it really was. Will you kindly 
help me in my endeavour to ascertain it? I 
would also ask whether there be any record of 
the exact date of birth of Thomas Duke of Surrey. 
He was at least four years older than his brother, 
and I suspect even more than that; but the inqui- 
sition taken on the death of their father, which 
should have given Thomas's age, does not appear 
to be extant. I have seen the j “inquisitions of the 
brothers, and the probatio etatis of Edmund. 
There is no probatio etatis for Thomas, which 
fact (as it intimates that he was of full age) seems 
to show that between him and his brother there 
were six years or more. HERMENTRUDE. 


Crirrorps.—I should be very glad to receive 
any information touching a branch of the great 
Clifford family settled on the manors of Llanvi- 
hangel and Liangattock in the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries. These manors were held of 
the lordship of Abergavenny in the county of 
Monmouth. C. H. WILLrIaMs. 

Guernsey. 

Wuart ts A CrusapE ?—Is a decree of a general 
council or of a provincial council, or a bull of the 
Pope necessary to constitute a crusade according 
to the rules of the Roman canon law? or may a 
crusade be instituted by the authority of any one 
of these ? 


Derby Day.—The author of Guy Livingstone 
remarks of this anniversary : — 
“Like most other national festivals, the British Car- 


ra 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| for the use of the word “every ” 


nival has some connection, although not a direct one, | 


with matters ecclesiastical. It takes place on the Wed- 

nesday that immediately follows Trinity Sunday, and is 
therefore dependent upon that mysterious numeral, the 
Golden Number—a very ‘ dark horse,’ indeed, to the de- 
votees of the Carnival, ‘the majority of whom, it is likely, 
never even heard of it.” (Lights and Shadows of London 
Life, i. 280, Lond. 1867.) 


I am unable to trace this connection, or to dis- 
cover on what rule the Derby Day is fixed beyond | 


immediately follows Trinity Sunday,” I find that 
“ our Isthmian games” are held more often in the 
week before Whitsuntide, as will appear by the 
following table, which, in order to test the cor- 
rectness of the statement above quoted, com- 
mences with a a new series of the Golden Number. 





Golden | 











Number. | Year. E Easter Day. Derby Day. Trinity Sunday. 
1 | 1862 April 20 | June 4 June 15 
2 1863 ~ 2 May 20 May 31 
3 | 1864 March 27 os = » 2 
4 1565 April 16 - 2 June Il 
5 1866 | -~ » = May 27 
6 1867 » » June 16 
7 | 1868 12 o & a 
8 1869 | Mare b 28 > = May 23 


The number of days intervening between 
Easter Day and the “ Derby” I find—on going 
back as far as 1856—to vary from thirty-one 
(April 21 to May 22) to sixty-six (March 23 to 
May 28), and, necessarily, to involve an interval 
between Trinity Sunday and the “ Derby” of ten 
days after (as in 1856), or twenty-five days before 
(as in 1867). The race which gives its name to 
the day in question was i instituted by the twelfth 
Earl of Derby in 1780, the year following the 
institution of the “ Oaks” by the same noble- 
man. Joun A. C, VINCENT. 


“Every ” Sovevtar or PLvrat ?—I am aware 
that custom is against me in contending as I do 
in the plural; 
but will you allow me to state my view of the 
matter for the consideration and the opinions of 
your readers? It seems to me that when we sa 
“each and every,” the sentence corresponds wit 
“one and all.” Wecertuainly say “‘every one” when 
we speak of the individuals that make up a crowd 
or congregation ; but if we intend to speak of the 
whole, the pronoun should be in the plural: for 
instance, “every individual present on the occa- 
sion evinced their hearty appreciation of the 
formance.” PHILOLOGIST. 


Famitt# Biesenses. — Stephen de Blois, Earl 
of Albemarle, dying in 1127 , left four 8ons — viz. 
William, called “ ‘Le Gros,” Earl of Albemarle, 
to whose daughter and her issue on his death in 
1179 that dignity descended. Simon, youngest 
son, who left one daughter and heir, married to 
Wyvelby. Stephen and Ingelram both living 





1150. 

Where were the estates of these last, and did 
they leave issue ? 

In Morant’s and Wright's histories of the county 
of Essex are mentioned a family of Blois, who 
were owners (Hen. I., 1111, to about 1370) of two 
manors taking their name from them, which 
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manors were respectively in the parishes of Sible- | ANNE oF FRIcKLEY, co. YorkK.—I am anxious 
The seal of | to know what is the true coat of this family. 


Hedingham and Steeple-Bumstead. 
Sir Adam de Bloys, sheriff of Essex and Herts 
for the last half of 7 Edw. III. and first half of 
8 Edw. IIL. he being knight of the shire for Essex 
both those years—is given as on a chev. three 
lions rampant, and round the edge B, but no tinc- 
tures mentioned. Where can a pedigree, &c. be 
found ? 
Gilbert’s Cornwall: — 


“Tremough came to the family of Blois of Penryn (by 


heiress of Tremough), in which it continued until the 
year 1713, when Roger and John Blois, two brothers, sold 
this barton, which is of considerable value.” 

Were they descended from those of Blois, co- 
Essex ? If not, from whom ? L. L. B 


Fivr Eeas.—In Mr. Arber's reprint of Utopia | 


(p. 56) occurs the following passage : — 


“ An other commeth in with his five egges, and aduiseth | 


to hooke in the Kynge of Castell with some hope of affi- 


nitie or allyaunce, and to bringe to their parte certeine | 


Pieers of his court for great pensions.” 
What is the meaning of the five eggs ? 
Hi, Fisnwicx. 
FREEMASONRY.— My attention has recently 
been called to a rather singular work, bearing the 
following title : — 


“A Ritual and Illustrations of Freemasonry and the 
Orange and Oddfellows’ Societies, accompanied by numer- 


ous Engravings, and a Key to the Phi Beta Kappa. | 





Also an Account of the Kidnapping and Murder of | 


William Morgan, who divulged the ridiculous and profane 
usages of the Freemasons. By a Traveller in the United 
States. Devon: published and sold by S. Thorne, Pro- 
spect Place, Shebbear, near Hatherleigh. 1835.” 

It contains, as the title describes, an account 
of the seizure of one Wm. Morgan in America, 
and his subsequent murder there for the alleged 
crime of divulging Masonic secrets; and then 
follows a long and tedious history of the various 
degrees in Masonry, with the signs, 
&e. Can any of your readers say if the work is 
scarce, or if not, a it is to be had ? Of course 
2a the Masonic body deny all knowledge 
of it, or that there is any accuracy in its state- 
ments. Is itin the British Museum library?* I 
observe that it is stated to be “entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall.” J. B.C. 


Freperick I.— Will some one give the original 
authority for the curious story told by Professor 
Paul C. Sinding in his History of Scandinavia, 

. 224, as to how King Frederick I., who is said to 

ave been a Protestant, was so impressed with the 
duty of fasting, that “ not finding it convenient or 
comfortable to fast himself,” he hired seven boys 
to fast in his place, “ believing thereby to have 
done justice to the words of his Saviour”? St. 
Matthew, ix. 15. K. P. D. E. 


[* It is not in the Catalogues. ] 


asswords, | 





Dugdale ( Visit. Ebor. 285) says—Argent on a bend 
sable three martlets of the field; but Hunter 
(South Yorks. ii. 149), on the authority of Dr. 
Nathaniel Johnstone, states that this was the 
bearing of the family from whom the estate of 
Frickley came to the Annes. He gives for their 
coat—Gules three bucks’ heads, caboshed argent, 
attired or. 

I should also be glad to ascertain any particulars 
about Thomas Anne, fourth son of George Anne 
of Frickley, and Margaret Fenton of Burghwallis. 
He is described in the printed pedigrees of Sutton 
in Wiltshire. He married and had issue, but I 
do not know who was his wife. He was an officer 
in the royal army during the great civil war, and 
a suppliant for the royal bounty after the Restor- 
ation. His place of abode was at that time cer- 
tified to be in Wiltshire. Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tuomas GARLAND. — Wood (Fasti Oxon.) has 
the following : — 
“1631, Thomas Garland, res. (Magd. Coll. Oxford, 


| clerk) 1633, matr. S. Mary’s Hall, 19 Nov. 1624, ext. 


17, son of Francis Garland of Harnedge, co. Salop, pleb.; 


| B.A. of Exeter Coll. 17 June, 1629; M.A. 9 July, 1632; 


chaplain, 1633-41, Author of Lines in Solis Britannict 
Perigeum, 1633.” 

Particulars concerning his family, children, 
works, and preferments; with dates of deaths, 
births, and marriages requested. 

W. A. Lerenton, 

Shrewsbury. 

Gispons’ Carvine.—The fine piece of carving 
bought by Charles II. of Gibbons when Evelyn 
introduced him is now in the possession of Mr. 
J.G. Rebow, of Wyvenhoe Park, Essex. It is 
carved out of three blocks of lance wood, and there 
are no less than seventy figures in the composi- 
tion, which represents the stoning of Stephen. 
Charles gave it to the Duke of Chandos, who 
placed it at Cannons (Herts). When that man- 
sion was demolished about seventy years ago, the 
carving was bought by Mr. John Gore, M.P., and 
removed to his seat, Bush Hill Park, near Enfield, 
where it remained till the death of his grandson 
and co-heir, the late Mr. W. Mellish, M.P. for 
Middlesex, at whose decease in 1839 it came into 
the possession of Mr. Rebow. Mr. W. G. Rogers, 
the celebrated carver, tells me he thinks he saw 
it at Christie’s Rooms, at a sale, about forty years 
since, and it then belonged to Lord Glengall, and 
came into his hands through Miss Mellish. Mr. 
E. M. Ward’s picture (in which the carving is 
introduced) =e the subject interesting at the 
present time. Evelyn discovered him, near Sayes 
Court, carving a Crucifixion from a large cartoon, 
the design of Tintoretto, which Evelyn himself 
had brought from Venice. There were one hundred 
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figures in it, and the frame was carved with 
flowers and festoons, (Evelyn’s Memoirs, ii. 53.) 
I wish to know if this piece was bought by 
Charles IL., or the Stephen, as I before stated. 
Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Eartpom oF GLEeNcAIRN.—Since the death 
of John, thirteenth Earl of Glencairn, in 1796, 
this title has been in abeyance. Alex cander Cun- 
ninghame, Lord Kilmaurs, was by charter under 
the Great Seal of Scotland, dated May 28, 1488, 
created Earl of Glencairn by James III. On the 
demise of that sovereign the Estates of Parlia- 
ment in October, 1488, annulled thé creation, but 
Cuthbert Cunninghame, grandson of the first earl, 
was recognised by the crown as Earl of Glencairn. 
And William, the ninth earl, obtained letters 
patent from Charles I. in 1639 confirming the act 
of his royal predecessor, bestowing the “earldom 


| 


| by 


In looking into the Manx and English Diction- 


| ary, published by the Manx Society, 1866, I find 


“ grainle, a griddle to bake upon” ; and in the Eng- 
lish and Manx of the same dictionary is “ gridiron, 
grainle.” 

Both these utensils are in constant use in the 
Isle of Man, but for very different purposes, The 
griddle, a round flat plate of iron, is in daily use 
the Manx housewife to bake her cakes or 
bread on, and never by any chance on a gridiron, 


| which would soon bring her into the same trouble 


| cakes 


that King Alfred was said to have got into when 
he let the cakes burn. A somewhat similar word 
is used in Cumberland, gurdle, the iron on which 
are baked; and we find in the ballad of 
“The Worton Wedding,” by R. Anderson, in 


| Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect (Wigton, 1808), 


on Lord Kilmaurs, and thus fully recognising all | 


the intervening barons as Earls of Glencairn. 
title was destined to heirs male, and hence the 
attempt of Sir Adam Ferguson, on the death of 
the fifteenth earl, to establish a claim to the earl- 


dom, as descended from the house on the female | 


side, proved ineffective. 

Could any of the readers of “N. & Q.” aid in 
discovering the proper heir of this earldom? <A 
little examination of the family history has ied me 
to conclude that the title of Earl of Glencairn is 
not extinct. Cartes Rogers, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 

Grippie.—In New Curiosities of Literature by 
George Soane, B.A. (London, 1849, vol. ii. p. 219), 
speaking of the doings on Allhallow’s Eve, says: 
“the good women are employed in making the 
griddle cake” ; and in a note— 

“Griddle is a provincial word, particularly used in De- 
vonshire, signifying a gridiron. A griddle-cake is a cake 
baked, or, perhaps we should rather say, toasted on irons 
over the fire. It is still to be seen in the cottages of the 
peasants in the western parts of England, while in Surrey 
it is superseded by the pot-cake, that is to say, a cake 
baked in a large iron saucepan,” 


In Halliwell’s Dictionary of . Archaic and Provin- 
cial Words, L also find g griddle i is stated to be a grid- 
iron (West.), and refers to an early example of its 
use in a MS. Coll. Trin. Oxon. in the word gredel, 
as— 

“A strong fur he let make and gret, 
And a gredel thereopon sette,” 


In Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, griddle is de- 
fined as a pan, broad and shallow, for baking 
ei ; and gridiron, as a grated ute nsil for broil- 

g flesh and fish over coals, In this latter sense 
it Se used in 7he Spectator, where it is said two 
bars were added to the gridiron, evidently the 
same article that years ago used to be seen on 
some of the late William ‘'sbbett’s publications. 


The | 


that — 
“ Aunt Ester spoil’d the gurdle cakes, 
The speyce left out, was wrang nae doubt.” 


Some of your numerous correspondents can, 


| no doubt, throw some additional light upon this 


lions rampant, 2 and 1 sa. 


word, and say what.a griddle really is. 
Witt Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 

Conmxrresses oF Henry VI. — Were Lady 
Eleanor Plantagenet and her sisters, the daughters 
of Henry Planta genet, Earl I Palatine of Lancaster, 
and Maud Chaworth, the ultimate coheiresses of 
Henry VI. King of England ? 

W. A. Lerenron. 

Shrewsbury. 

Heratpic.— Can any of your readers kindly 
inform me on the following queries >— What arms 
were borne by a family of the name of Pilgrim, 
one of whom was a -aptain in Oliver Cromwell’s 
regiment? Also, those borne by a family of the 
name of Knowlton, and also those by the Tekyll 
family, one of the latter of whom was once Master 
of the Rolls. 

Also, I am desirous of obtaining the names of 
the families to which the following arms belong, 
viz.— 

1, Sa. a lion rampant or, within a bordure 
compony of the first and ermine. 

Azure, a fesse arg. between three mortars, 
2 and 1 or. 

3. Arg. a chevron engrailed, between three 
Dupiey Cary Etwes. 

South Bersted, Bognor. 

“La Bere Jennines.” —G. 8S. S. will be 
obliged for the reference to Horace Walpole’s 
statement that the Duchess of Tyrconnel, in a 
white dress and mask, sold haberdashery on one 
occasion in the Royal Exchange. 

Sundridge. 

Jounson Famity.—In the Visitation of Middle- 


sex, 1663, {s a pedigree of Abraham Johnson of 
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Hackney, who was grandson of William Johnson 
of Colchester. It would be a favour if any person 
acquainted with the pedigrees of Essex families 
would communicate to me information respecting 
the family of the late Abraham Johnson of Hat- 
field-Peverell, who some years since left very 
considerable property. Was he descended from 
Abraham Johnson of Hackney ? 
R. D. Dawson-Durrretp, LL.D. 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 

MysticisM.— Hannah More in her Diary for 
April 13, 1803, mentioned— 

“The death of one of my oldest friends, Mr. L., our 
acquaintance began when | was eighteen ; we were then 
devoted to poetry, literature, and intellectual amusement. 
His was a singular character: about the middle of life he 
renounced worldly society and reading, yet persisted in a 
close application to business. He fell into the habits and 
opinions of the Mystics ; was much given to secret devo- 
tion, devout meditation, anda thoughtful intercourse with 
his Maker . . . He left off at last all public worship . . . 
May I be found watching, as I doubt not he was.” 

Is it known who this good man was? Was 
such a mode of life recommended at that period 
by any school or writer; or from what English 
teacher (other than William Law) was he likely 
to learn it? Milton and Gilbert Wakefield also 
abandoned public worship for the solitary culti- 
vation of the religious life. Can other modern 
examples be given ? CYRIL. 

Pressis.—The French word plessis is used in 
conjunction with some local name for a park or 
ornamental ground surrounding a chateau, as 
“ Plessis le fours,” &c., and derived from the 
medisval Latin pleritrum, which, according to 
Du Cange, has the same signification. There is, I 
believe, no word in use in England with a like 
application, as it is unusual to apply the term park 
to any enclosure that does not at present, or has 
not at some former time, contained deer. The 
word demesne is common in Ireland, but rarely 
used in this country. The Scotch term policy, 
with a like meaning, but which sounds so strange 
to English ears, Jamieson in his Etymological 
Dictionary derives from police, perhaps like the 
architecture of the Scotch castle, a relic of the 
once intimate connection between France and that 
country ; but could not policy in this sense be 
some corruption of plessis, a word of more suitable 
signification to what it expresses ? 

Tuomas E. Wrixninerton. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

“ Se non lieto almen tranquillo.” 

Also, whence the following ? — 

“ A friend is not always a friend.” 

“ Yea,” quoth Fidelis, “ he is, Not in himself perhaps, 
but unto thee. The future and the present are thine and 
his; the past is beyond ye both, an unalienable posses- 
sion,” &c, &c, 

Given at considerable ‘length in the novel A 
Life for a Life. W. H. 


Who was the author of the distich : — 
“ Hic liber est in quo —_ sua dogmata quisque; 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 
(Of course in allusion to the Bible.) Also, where 
does the following occur ? — 
“ The smile that withered to a sneer.” — 
F, GLEpsTaNes WavGH. 
Exeter Coll. Oxon. 
“The sceptered King, the burdened slave, 
The humble and the haughty die ; 
The rich, the poor, the base, the brave, 
In dust without distinction lie.” 


Who was the author? S. Repmonp, 





“Sir Rucus.”’— Who was the author of a 
ballad called “ Sir Ruche the Ottlinger,’ pub- 
lished in a short-lived periodical, Lucas’s Penny 
Library, 1842? Itis signed “Alpha,” and com- 
mences — 

“In his castle-hall at Donawert 
Duke Louis walked to and fro ; 
He was not the man to head the feast, 
Or to bid the wine-cup flow ; 
And his vassals sighed for the merry times 
They remembered long ago.” 
Cc. W.S. 


SHaKsPEaRE.—I have seen a modern edition 
of Shakspeare’s works, with an index table of his 
life and writings, or events of interest a 
during his life—the first column commencing wi 
date 1564; next follows, first year; parallel with 
this reads the important event of that year, either 
historical or of Shaksperian interest. Can you 
assist me to the edition ? The copy I saw was defi- 
cient of title. I believe it was printed ty Ballan- 
tine, Edinburgh. .W.L. 

Charles Square. 


“Wuuirsy: a Porm” sy Samvet JonEs.— 
About forty years ago much inquiry was made, 
and many endeavours were used, to obtain infor- 
mation of the existence of a copy of the above 
work of Mr. Samuel Jones, one of the earliest 
writers belonging to Whitby; and if “N. & Q.” 
had then been in existence, I doubt not the in- 
uiry then made would have proved successful. 
he aid of old Sylvanus Urban was invoked (see 
Gentleman’s Magazine for May and July, 1828), 
and it would seem that for several years after- 
wards no copy of the work had been discovered, 
as in Newsam’s Poets of Yorkshire (12mo, 1845, 
117) it is stated that Mr. Young, the historian of 
Vhitby, informed the editor of that book that no 
copy was then to be found in Whitby. The title, 
according to Gough (Topography, vol. ii. p. 449), 
is— Whitby: a Poem occasioned by Mr. Andrew 
Long's Recovery from Jaundice by drinking of 
Whitby Spaw Water, and was published in 8yo, 
1718. As alast resort, I venture to ask the assist- 
ance of your readers to point out where a copy of 
| this book is now to be seen. H. B. 


r 
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Dr. Davin Witxrns: Bisnop Tuomas Bowers. | R. Bourchier, who died about 1720. 


Will any correspondent allow me the perusal of 
the following sermons ? — 

« A Sermon preached at the Consecration of Dr. Thomas 
Bowers, Bishop of Chichester, by David Wilkins, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Suffolk, and Prebendary of Canterbury.” 
4to. Wm. Bowyer, 1722. 

“The Bishop of Chichester’s Sermon preached before 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbey Church 
at Westminster, Jan. 30, 1722-3 ; being the Anniversary 
of the Martyrdom of Charles I.” 8vo, Wm. Bowyer 
1722, 
W. A. LetIenton. 
Shrewsbury. 


Queries with Answers. 


AppLteton oF Sovutn Bemrieet, Essex. — I 
shall be obliged to any one who will inform me 
when Sir Henry Appleton, the second baronet, 
died, and who will furnish me with a copy of his 
monumental inscription, if one exists. I should 
also be glad to know the date of the death of his 


first wife, and the name of his second. 
Epwarp PEACOCK. 


ns 
ee 





Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

[Sir Henry Appleton of Jarvis Hall, in South Bem- 
fleet, the second baronet, married first Joan, daughter of 
Edward Sheldon, of Beoley, co. Worcester, Esq., by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Markham, of Ollerton, 
Notts, Esq., standard-bearer to the band of Gentlemen- 
Pensioners temp. Queen Elizabeth. This lady was buried 
at South Bemfleet, Feb. 26, 1624-5. Sir Henry married, 
secondly, Alice Rippingham on August 11, 1628, at the 
church of St. Katherine Coleman, Fenchurch Street. 
This record was discovered by Colonel J. L. Chester, 
previously to which nothing more was known, as we be- 
lieve, beyond the fact that Sir Henry Appleton had a 
second wife named Alice. She was buried at South Bem- 
fleet, Nov. 8, 1631. Sir Henry Appleton was a distin- 
guished Royalist, present at the gallant and protracted 
defence of the town of Colchester in 1648, and among | 
the loyal knights and gentlemen who surrendered to the 
Lord General Fairfax. He died in the following year, 
evidently greatly reduced in fortune by his steady at- 
tachment to the royal cause, when letters of administra- | 
tion were granted, Nov. 16, 1649, to Sir Henry Mildmay, 
Knt., Baron Fitzwalter,* the principal creditor. The 
place of his interment is unknown to us—it was not 
South Bemfleet ; but he may probably have been buried 
at Great Badow, near Chelmsford, where his son, the third 
baronet, was subsequently interred. It was not the usage 
of this family to place sepulchral memorials. There are 
but two slabs in the chancel of South Bemfleet church to | 
the memory of Sir Wm. Appleton, ob. 1705, his lady and 
two of their children. ] 


_ Ricnarp Bovrcurer.—I wish to ascertain par- | 
ticulars as to the parentage, issue, and history of | 


* So called, but he never was Baron Fitzwalter, 





He “had a 
large and sumptuous house” at Twickenham, 
“which was afterwards the residence of Mr. Geo, 
Shirley, uncle of the Earl Ferrers,” and is said to 
have acquired in a few years by gaming the large 
amount of 100,000/. There is an 8vo engraving 
ofhim, but by whomI do not know. J. ELC. 

The Temple. 

[There is a biography of that prince of gamblers, 
Richard Bourchier, in the Memvirs of the Lives, Intrigues, 
and Comical Adventures of the most famous Gamesters and 
Celebrated Sharpers. By Theophilus Lucas, Esq. Lond, 
1714, 12mo, It is there stated that Mr. Bourchier was the 
son of a plasterer, and was born in Hartshorn Lane, near 
Charing Cross. For a short time he was a footman to 
John Sheffield, then Earl of Mulgrave. A few years after 
he doffed his livery we find him engaged in a game with 
the earl for 500, which he won. The earl, casting a sus- 
picious glance at him, exclaimed “I believe I should 
know you.” “Yes,” replied the lucky winner, “ your 
lordship must have some knowledge of me, for my name 
is Dick Bourchier, who was once your footman.” By 
means of false dice he won 15,000 pistoles of Louis XIV., 
and 10,000 of the Duke of Orleans. He succeeded in 
fleecing the Duke of Bavaria of 15,000/.; but on his re- 
turn to England he honourably presented him with a 
coach and six horses, which cost him above 3000/. The 
writer of this account makes no mention of his house at 
Twickenham ; but states that he purchased an estate 
near Pershore in Worcestershire, on which he lived in a 
splendid style, and that he died of asthma at his lodging 
in Tothill Street, Westminster, in the year 1702, aged 
forty-five years, and was decently interred near his seat 
in the country. An engraving of Bourchier will be found 
in the valuable Catalogue of Engraved Portraits recently 
issued by Mr. John Stenson, of Battersea. | 


Satrre on THE Starr Famrny. — Can any of 

. nn” 
your readers inform me where I can see “ The 
Satyre on the Family of Stair,” and “ The Satyric 


| Lines upon the long-wished-for and timely Death 


of the Right Honourable Lady Stair,” cited by 


| Macaulay in his History, iii. 266, as authorities 


for the account there given of the character of Sir 


| James Dalrymple, first Viscount Stair? I should 
| also be glad of information with reference to any 
| similar writings relating to the Dalrymple family, 


and especially for authoritative proof of the facts 
stated at p. 264— 

“ Already Sir James had been in mourning for more 
than one terrible death. One of his sons had died by 
poison. One of his daughters had poniarded her bride- 
groom on the wedding night. One of his grandsons had 
in boyish sport been slain by another.” 

A. M, 


[We must refer our correspondent to the curious 
volume recently published by Mr. Maidment under the 
title of A Book of Scotch Pasquils, 1568-1715, where, 


| at p. 179, he will find the “Satyre on the Familie of 


Stairs” ; and to the curious introduction to such satire by 
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| 
Mr. Maidment, which contains a great deal of the in- | 
formation respecting the Dalrymple family of which A. M. 
is in search. ] 
Tue Excettence or Learnine.— Will some 
one say where the following lines are to be found, 
and if there are any more of them ? — 


“ When house and lands are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 





VERITAS. 
[We are unable to trace the origin of this familiar 
couplet. Old Cocker has the following various read- 
ings : — 
“ When Honor’s sun declines, and Wealth takes wings, 
Then learning shines, the best of precious things.” 
Urania, Lond., 4to, 1670. 





“ Honour is but a blast, and Wealth has wings, 
But learning is the best of earthly things.”— Zid. 
“ When lands and friends are gone, and Wealth takes 
wing, 
Then learning’s priz’d, then learning’s a brave thing.” 
Morais, p. 62: 1675, 





We must not, however, forget poor Porson’s parody | 
of this famed couplet, which he threw off in one of his | 
elevated moods, and suffering from that dreadfullest of all 
maladies, impecuniosity : — 

“ When ale and wine are gone and spent, 
Small beer is then most excellent.” 


Srk Watter Rateien’s Porm. — Edmund 
Spenser, in his sonnet “ To the Right Noble and 
Valorous Knight, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Warden of the Stanneryes, and Lieftenaunt of 
Cornewaile,” describes this unfortunate knight 
as — 

“ Fitter, perhaps, to thunder martiall stowre, 
Whenso thee list thy lofty Muse to raise ; 
Yet, till that thou thy poeme wilt make knowne, 
Let thy faire Cynthia's praises be thus rudely showne.”’ 





Not being able to consult any of the larger 
biographies of Raleigh leads me to ask whether 
this “‘poeme” was ever published’ and, if not 
whether anything is known of the manuscript ? 

> A 

(Sir Walter Raleigh’s poem “To Cynthia,” written | 
expressly in honour of Queen Elizabeth, has not come 
down to us, It is alluded to by Spenser in his letter ex- 
pounding the scheme of The Fuery Queen, and again 
more particularly mentioned in the conclusion of his 
verses addressed to Raleigh, at the end of the third book 
of that poem, Gabriel Harvey, in his manuscript notes 
on Chaucer, denominates Raleigh’s “ Cynthia” “ a fine | 
and sweet invention.” ] 

Smoxine. — Will some one kindly assist me to 
the date of a letter which appeared within the 
last six months in The Times from an M.D. upon 
the injurious effects of smoking upon young per- | 
sons P R. C. H. 

[It is obvious from this query that the useful Inder to 
the Times, published every quarter by Mr. Samuel 


’ 


Palmer, the well-known old-book seller in Catherine 
Street, is not so well known as such an indispensable 
companion to the leading journal deserves to be. Had 
our correspondent referred to the Index for the quarter 
ending Sept. 1868, he would have found the letter re- 
ferred to as being printed at 26 s,3.e, which, as shown 
by the key, means 26 Sept, 1868, page 3, col. 5.] 


Tue Cuitp or Harze.—Almost every writer 
on the topography of Lancashire mentions the 
Child of Hale when treating of Hale Hall, near 
Liverpool. Baines, in his Lancashire, calls him 
“the celebrated giant.” Where can a full ac- 
count of this prodigy be found ? T. T. W. 

{Perhaps the most extended notice of this marvellous 
giant is that printed in The Repository (? edited by Isaac 
Reed), Lond. 1752, p. 58. The article is entitled “ An 
Historical Account of what is most memorable and worthy 
of credit, in the extraordinary tradition of the Child of 
Hale in Lancashire, as it was written in a curious Letter, 
by the late Mr. William Green, statuary of Wakefield, to 
a Gentleman in London, anno 1743.” The following in- 
scription is on his portrait at Hale Hall: “This is the 
true Portraiture of John Middleton, Child of Hale, born 
1578, died 1628.” } 

Hopxrnson’s YorRKsHIRE PepicreEs.—1 shall 
be glad to know if Hopkinson’s Pedigrees of 
Yorkshire Gentry, to which reference is made in 
the Rev. F. O. Morris’s County Seats of Great 
Britain, under the “ Account of Worsley-hall, 
Lancashire,” have ever been published, and if not, 
where the original may be inspected? J, E.C. 

The Temple. 

[The manuscript collections relating to the county or 
York, consisting of forty volumes, by that learned and 
industrious antiquary, Mr. John Hopkinson of Lofthouse, 
are in the possession of the Smyth family of Heath Hall, 
near Wakefield. A catalogue of them, with the contents 
of each volume, is printed in Nichols's Literary I/lustra- 
tions, i. 253-258. ] 

QUOTATION WANTED. — 

“ Within this marble casket lies 
A matchless jewel of much prize; 
Whom Nature, in the world’s disdain, 
But showed, and then put up again.” 
M. I. K. 

[This is an epitaph on Henry, Prince of Wales, son of 
King James I., ob. 1612. It is printed anonymously in 
Pettigrew's Chronicles of the Tombs, p. 314. } 





Replies. 
WHO WERE THE COMBATANTS AT THE BATTLE 
ON THE NORTH INCH OF PERTH IN 1396? 
(4 S. iii. 7, 177, 315.) 


In submitting my further remarks on this sub- 


| ject I will in the first place lay down two premises, 


both of which I think must be sufficiently ob- 
vious: —Ist, that the contending clans must have 
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been.of some size and importance, or they could 
hardly have attracted such notice from the Go- 
vernment as they did; 2nd, that it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the defeated clan was so com- 
pletely extinguished, as some say it was, as never 
again to appear in history. Ae 

Sir R. Douglas, Mr. R. Mackay of Thurso, and 
Sir W. Scott are of opinion that the combatants 
were members respectively of the clan Chattan 
(comprising Mackintoshes, Macphersons, and 
others) and of the clan Cameron. As will be 
seen, I am disposed fully to egree with these 
writers. 

It appears from Skene (Jiigh/anders, ii. 175) 
that “there are but three clans in which any 
tradition of this conflict is to be found—the 
Camerons, the Macphersons, and the Mackin- 
toshes.” It is a well-known fact that the acqui- 
sition of the clan Chattan lands in Lochaber by 
the Mackintoshes, through the marriage in 1202 
of Angus, chief of Mackintosh, with Eva, only 
child of Dougal Dall, chief of clan Chattan, laid 
the foundation of a feud between the Mackin- 
toshes on the one hand, and the Camerons, who 
had settled in Glen Arkaig and Glen Luy, on the 
other, which raged for more than 300 years. And 
in 1386 we find that in an encounter at Inver- 
nahavon between parties of the Camerons and 
Mackintoshes, the latter being supported by the 
Macphersons and Davidsons, both sides suffered 
great loss, and the leader of the Camerons was 
slain. Buchanan is supposed to allude to this 
fight—although he speaks of it as occurring about 
twenty years later—in book x. of his History, 
where he says “multis Cataneorum trucidatis, 
Cameronii pene omnes extincti.” There was, 
then, an old feud—“auld fede” as Wyntoun 
has it—between the Mackintoshes, with of course 
others of clan Chattan, and the Camerons, both 
large and important clans. With regard to the 


relationship which some say existed between the | 


contending clans at Perth, Major says(/Zist. p.302), 
speaking of clans Chattanand Cameron, “ tribus he 
sunt consanguinew,” and in this Skene acquiesces. 
Now it is only natural to suppose that after the 
fight at Invernahayvon, in which the slaughter 
was so great on both sides, the feud would be 
carried on with increased activity and ferocity, 
and the whole countryside would be thrown by 
it into a state of ferment. This appears to have 
been the case, and to such an extent as to have 
attracted the attention of the higher powers. The 
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phersons’ presence at the battle at Perth which 
is afforded by their possession of the black chanter 
and by their traditions, and the evidence of the 
presence of the Mackintoshes which is afforded by 
their tradition and that of the Shaws, and by their 
genealogical account (“ N. & Q.” 4™ S. iii. 316), 
I think it must be acknowledged that there 
is some ground for supposing Boece and Lesley 
to be right in naming clan Chattan as one of the 
contending clans, whatever the other may have 
been. : 

Though I will not go so far as to assert that 
this other clan was the clan Cameron, yet from 
the foregoing considerations I think it very pro- 
bable that it was that clan. Looking at Skene’s 
statement (Highlanders, ii. 194) that the Came- 
rons consisted originally—before 1396, as I infer 
from the genealogy of one sept being given in the 
MS. of 1450—of three septs, and to the fact that 
about the year 1440 one of their chiefs was of 
sufficient importance to be son-in-law to the Lord 
of the Isles, we may infer that they were a con- 
siderable tribe. But Skene (ii. 193), founding on 
Major’s words before quoted, states, though he 
does not prove, that the Camerons formed a part 
of clan Chattan until the conflict in 1396, after 
which they separated. It does not follow, how- 
ever, from these words, that the Camerons, if 
they really were of the same stock as clan Chattan, 
had not separated long before 1596; and surely 
some trace of the circumstances attending any 
such separation would be preserved in tradition, 
whereas there is no tradition even of their ever 
having belonged to clan Chattan. On the other 
hand there is ample tradition of their early feuds 
with that clan. 

And now it may be asked How is this theory 
of the clans Chattan and Cameron having been 
the parties to the fight to be reconciled with the 
accounts of the old chroniclers? I at once admit 
that it is not reconcilable with these accounts, and 
by way of reply to the obvious question as to 
why I then advance it, I would call attention to 
the conditions under which the chroniclers’ ac- 
counts were written. Although both Wyntoun 
and Bowar must have written soon after 1396,* 
yet, living as they did at some distance from the 
scene of the occurrence,f and, Lowlanders and 
monks as they were, being in all probability igno- 
rant of Gaelic and careless as to Gaelic names, 


| we may naturally conclude that they were de- 


task of inquiry and settlement was assigned to | 
Dunbar, Earl of Moray, and Lindsay of Glenesk, | 


possibly for the reason either that they held 


seigniorial rights over the lands occupied by or | 


bordering on the clans at feud, or that they were 


supposed to be better acquainted with the “ wyld | 


Scottis men” than others of the court. 
When to this is added the evidence of the Mac- 


| 1436, the period to which 


pendent on hearsay for their information both as 


* Bowar, however, probably did not write until after 
he brings down the Scoti- 
Chronicon, 

+ Wyntoun, certainly, was in 1395 prior of the monas- 
tery in Lochleven, nearly twenty miles from Perth, but 
he was also canon-regular of St. Andrews, in the chartu- 
lary of which priory are several deeds signed by him 
between 1395 and 1413, 
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to facts and names. Nor must the liability to sounding “ uaill” as “ whale”); “ uaill,” again, Mac 
error in transcription be overlooked.* The same may have been an appellation applied to the clan kint 
conditions, with the addition that neither was Mackintosh in allusion to their proud descent 3. 
born at the time of the fight, apply to Major and | from the Thanes of Fife.* Thus, if Quhele and of ti 
Boece,—the former of these two, indeed, would Chewill are identical, the “haill clan Chewill,” | 
almost appear to have copied from Bowar. I am | with Slurach or Sheach their leader, put to the _o 
inclined to think, on these grounds, that there is horn in 1392 (Scots Acts, i. 217), would be the Chr 
room for doubt as to the correctness of the names | Mackintoshes and Shaw, their leader during” alws 
used by the chroniclers—the later of whom may | the old age of the chief Lachlan (“N. & Q, Trac 
ossibly have founded their accounts on that of | 4" S. iii. 316); while the clan Chewill in the to ] 
yntoun; and I think I have some justification | roll of 1594 ~~! have been one of the several kno 
for the suggestion that Wyntoun and Bowar not | colonies of the Mackintoshes in Mar, Atholl, &c., of t 
only gave the names incorrectly (through incor- | which retained the appellation while the main in 7 
rect information, careless transcription, or wrong | body had dropped it or were no longer called by If 
spelling), but were themselves in such a state of it. An adverse critic may laugh at this morsel of of t 
confusion on the subject that they were not certain | philology, and utter the proverbial expression clan 
even which side had the victory. This was evi- | ‘ Very like a whale ;” but do not wish it to be mea 
dently the case with Wyntoun, for | estimated as more than a suggestion. I must not as | 
“ Stew omit to mention that “uaill” is equivalent to Mac 
Che will neha — | * toiseach ” in some of its significations; and the tion 
. “ . | name Mackintosh, as is well known, is Mac-an- not 
It is probable, too, that the story of the fight in | toiseach, son of the foremost, or principal oan 
its course to Wyntoun’s ear may have omitted the With regard to the clan Kay or Ha, lon ond 
appellation of the vanquished leader altogether, | equally unprepared to offer more than a sugges- is th 
and have divided that of the victor so as to make | tion. The name may be one which has passed bet 
it do duty for both, as, according to the Mackin- | into oblivion, or it may be simply a corruption of The 
tosh genealogy, the name of Sha’s father was | Clann-a-Chait, the chroniclers having been so ing 
ite Teaeae Chileans is equivalent to | confused—as it appears to me they were in the be 2 
Even supposing that Wyntoun has the correct | ‘stheo — pont “— = i ger _ 
names, it does not necessarily follow from_ his | Chattan. As Quhele may have beens name of b also 
mentioning clan Quhele before clan Ha, and Scha clan Chattan, so also may Kay, for these rea- the 
before Cristy Jonson, that he meant Scha for the | song -— : : Lee 
leader of clan Quhele. He says simply :— 1, Clann-a-Chait, the Gaelic name of clan the 
o _ Ferqwharis .~ wes ane of tha, Chattan, oy by an easy transition into clan agai 
The tother Cristy Jonseone,” Kay (or Ha). wor 
in which there is really nothing to show that | _ Bowar and Major assign Schea-beg to clan or hi 
Scha did not belong to clan Ha, as Bowar says he | Kay, and the traditions and genealogies of the — 
did. 
Both Dr. Macrnerson and the Rev. W. G. * The Rey. W. G. Shaw says that the theory of the - 
Suaw speak of the clan Chewill in the Act of | {escent of Shaws and Mackintoshes from the Thanes of on 
Forfeiture of 1392, and consider this clan to be | landers of Scotland. I am unable, on a careful study of Ha 
identical with the clan Quhele of the chroniclers. | pp. 171-174, vol. ii. of that work, to discover any such rs 
The names may or may not be identical, but I | refutation. Mr. Skene only has a “strong presumption (Ei 
must confess I am unable to distinguish any simi- | that the Mackintoshes were the oldest cadets of clan ( : 
larity in the sound of either to Ianla, a name of een and then says that “the MS. of 1450 rr get 
he posterity of Findla Mor Farquharson. or to yond doubt that the story is an invention. But is this pen 
the p y in arquharson, or MS. infallible? It professes to give genealogies of most itd 
admit that the clan Quhele were of the race of | of the clans—a marvellous undertaking at the period of | at 
Tanla, as this race did not exist until after the | its compilation, to say the least! It also goes back in bei 
time of Findla Mor, who was killed at Pinkie in | more than one case to a period considerably anterior to a 
1547. I venture, not without some diffidence, to | falls 1000! Of course I am as unable to prove that it is > 
: , allible as Mr. Skene is to prove the contrary, but I Wy 
make a suggestion with regard to clan Quhele. | would ask, 1. From what sources did Maclachlan, the ] 
The word Quhele would be pronounced as “whale” | compiler, obtain his information? 2. If,as Mr. Skene obi 
in English, and it may be the Lowland spelling of | admits, the MS. is not trustworthy before a.p. 1000, what he 
the Gaelic “ uaill,” proud, illustrious, &c. (although, — is om et py . - 2 a figl 
. . . . . +s Dp. , d > Be vy shoul e 

I admit, sufficient justice is not done to the ¢ in | hege whieh i. olen of ong dan be be to that of tan 
“ —— | the clan itself; as, for instance, in the case of the Mackin- ron 


* Boece, a later writer, has an evident mistake of this 
kind in the name “Stratberge” applied to one of the 
leaders, 


toshes, a genealogy of which family was written only 
about forty years after Maclachlan’s, i.e. about 1490, 
giving an entirely different descent ? 
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Mackintoshes and Shaws assert that Shaw Mac- 
kintosh led the thirty of clan Chattan. 

8. The same writers notice the absence of one 
of the champions, whose place was supplied by a 
spectator. Lesley (p. 252) adds to this that the 
absentee belonged to clan Kay, and the Gow 


| 


| 


Chrom, Scott's Henry Smith of the Wynd, is | 


always allowed to have fought for clan Chattan. 
Tradition affirms that he accompanied the victors 
to Badenoch, where his race was afterwards 
known as “ Sliochd an Gobh Cruim,” or the race 
of the crooked smith. (See article on the battle 
in Trans. Soc. Antigq. vol. i.) 


If Kay, given by Bowar and Major as the name | 


of the defeated clan, was the name of a clan not 
clan Chattan, what clan could possibly have been 
meant by it? Not the Mackays of Sutherland, 
as Mr. R. Mackay shows in his History of the 
Mackays; not the Macphersons, as their tradi- 
tions show they were on the winning side; and 
not the Davidsons, or MacDaibhidhs, as their 
name could hardly be converted into Kay or Ha, 
and they were not a sept of great importance, nor 
is there any record of the existence of an old feud 
between them and the rest of clan Chattan. 
There is certainly no trace of the Camerons hav- 
ing been known by it, yet—still supposing it to 
be a name not belonging to clan Chattan—it may 
refer to them for this reason :—Fordoun says the 


clan Kay were followers of the Comyns, as does | 
also an old Latin History of the Mackintoshes; | 


the Camerons and Comyns were neighbours in 
Lochaber, and both being hostile to clan Chattan, 
the Camerons may have assisted the Comyns 
inst the common enemy. If, however, the 
word “ followers” used by Fordoun is pursuers, 
or hunters down, it would apply to the clan Chat- 
tan, and thus strength would be added to my sug- 
gestion that clan Kay may be Clann-a-Chait. 

Dr. MacPHERSON brings forward, as corrobora- 
tive of Wyntoun, the account in the Registry of 
Moray, which gives the names of the clans as 
Hay and Qwhewyl. But judging from Dalyell’s 
statement in his Analysis of the Records of Moray 
(Edin. 1826), pp. 26-28, that this account, to- 


cause of the fight, and as to the clans engaged in 
it; but scarcely any two of these theories agree, 
and the subject will no doubt be always more or 
less involved in uncertainty. Where certainty is 
not to be attained, the next best thing to lay 
hold of is the greatest probability; and accord- 
ingly, while I hold that the victorious clan was 
certainly the clan Chattan, I think I have shown 
grounds for a strong probability that the other clan 
was the clan Cameron. 

I know that in publishing these views I have 
laid myself open to the charges of heterodoxy and 
want of faith with respect to our ancient chroni- 
clers, and of exalting tradition above written his- 
tory. But when, on the one hand, I see Wyntoun’s 


| evident confusion on the subject in question, and 
know that he and his fellows are not always cor- 


gether with accounts of other events which hap- | 


ned about the same period, is an interpolation, 
it does not appear to be of so great value as might 
at first sight be supposed; and, instead of its 
being a cotemporary notice with that of Wyn- 
toun, it may have been actually taken from 
Wyntoun’s MS, 

In conclusion, I may state that my principal 
object in writing this and my preceding paper 
has been to show that the victorious party at the 
fight was composed of members of the clan Chat- 
tan; my statements with reference to the Came- 
rons I advance only as affording, in my opinion, 
Fest probability. Nearly all writers on High- 


| (1620) was the mother of the poet. 


rect in particulars ; and when, on the other hand, 


| the views I have fenunciated are supported by 


well-preserved tradition, I do not feel that I am 
altogether wrong in doubting the correctness of 
the chroniclers, or in suggesting that, in this case 
at least, their written history may be in some 
measure corrected by tradition. 
ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH Saw. 
94, Gloucester Street, S.W. 


W. CRASHAW. 
(4 S. iii. 314, &e.) 

In reply to the note and appeal to myself or 
William Crashaw (father of the poet), I am happy 
to be able to remove the uncertainty of J. H. as 
to his birth-place. The register of Handsworth, 
near Sheffield, gives the baptism successively of 
Thomas, William, and Francis Crashaw, sons of 
Richard Crashaw of Hansworth or Handsworth. 
That of William wa’ on October 26, 1572. From 
other sources I was aware of the existence of an 
elder and a younger brother; aud it is gratifying 
to have the three entries to confirm these. I have 
obtained a considerable amount of altogether new 
information on the numerous clan of the Crashaws, 
the result of which I hope to give in my memoir 
of the poet to be prefixed to a complete collec- 
tion of his poetry in its integrity for my Fuller 
Worthies Inbrary. Meantime I may state that 
Juxta Turrim—to whom I owe an obliging 
private communication—is mistaken in supposing 
that the Mrs. Crashaw of the “honour of vertue 
That rare 


| tractate is now before me, by which it is found 


she was a second wife of William Crashaw. My 
researches are being pursued in various directions, 
and in due time full light may be expected on the 


| parentage, birth-place, &c., of the singer of the 


“Steps to the Temple,” as well as a careful biblio- 
graphic catalogue of the many writings of his 


d history have published theories as to the | large-brained and remarkable father. Because of 
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the latter I postpone an answer to the queries of 
Mr. Deano. I have to acknowledge several | 
valuable communications to myself from readers 
of “N. & Q.” on Crashaw; and I may perhaps be | 
allowed to request any others who possess infor- | 
mation or references to fayour me therewith. I 

have, since writing the foregoing, obtained a copy | 
of his will—a very remarkable and fact-full one | 
—and therein he himself names Hansworth as his 
birth-place. A. B. Grosart. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 





I have a sermon preached by this Protestant 
divine, and it appears to be of earlier date than 
any of those named by previous correspondents of | 
“N. & Q.” I give the title: — 

“The Sermon preached at the Crosse, Feb. 14, 1607. 
By W. Crashawe, Batchelour of Divinitie and Preacher 
at the Temple. Justified by the Author both against the 
Papist and Brownist to be the Truth. Wherein this point 
is followed : namely, that the Religion of Rome as now 
it stands established is worse than ever it was. 2Tim. 
3-18, ‘ The evill man and deceivers shall waxe worse and 
worse, deceiving and being deceived.” Imprinted at Lon- 
don by H. L. for Edward Weaver, and are to be sold at 
the great North-gate of S. Paule’s Church, 1608.” 


It is dedicated to Prince Henry, whom the 
preacher designates “The Hope of Great Bri- 
taine”; and in the dedication he states why he 
has been induced to publish it, and gives marginal 
notes and extracts in justification of his assertion. 
His text is Jeremiah ii 9. There are 174 pages, 
exclusive of dedication, &c., quite perfect, rather 
smaller than present feap. 4to. ’.D. 

Canterbury. 





I beg to thank your correspondents for their 
notes respecting Crashaw, and more especially for 
their corrections. Much of the information I had 
already possessed; but, not professing to give a 
complete bibliographical account of his writings, 
but only as complete a dist of them as possible, I 
omitted many items out of consideration for your 
space. The supplementary and (in part) cor- 
rective information supplied by your correspond- 
ents evidences the great utility of “ N. & Q.,” 
and illustrates the proverb, “in the multitude of | 
counsellors there is wisdom.” Italsoconfirms my | 
statement that “none of the bibliographers give | 
@ complete account of this author's writings ; they 
all differ.” There will be no fear henceforward | 
that William Crashaw will not have justice done | 
to him. On Mr. Detavyo’s note I will add a few 
remarks, 

5. In the British Museum Library copy this 
book is printed “Sermon before Lord Lawarre,” 
Ato, 1610. 

N.B. “New-yeere’s Gift to Virginea” does not 
appear on the title-page, but is to be found at the 
top of each page. 


as 

G. The Jesuite’s Gospel. Only one copy is in 
the British Museum, the edition of 1610, 

The Life of Galazo Caracciolo is clearly g 
translation ; in both the copies which I have seep 
(viz. editions of 1608 and 1612) the title runs, 
“put into English by W. C.” 

The interesting communications of your cor. 
respondents give me good reason to hope that 
many additional particulars respecting the Ora- 
shaws will yet be elicited. Juxta TurRn, 





It may interest your correspondent WessEx to 
know that I have a copy of Valerius Maximus 
(Antwerp, 1585) with the autograph “ W. Cra- 
shawe, 1595.’ He has also written in the title- 
page, in a very neat hand, “ Servire Deo regnare 
est.” Uprnorre. 


POPULAR NAMES OF PLANTS. 
(4" S. iii. 242, 414, 469.) 


So far as my observation extends, the narcissug 
tribe is not at all particular as to soil or place; 
but the plants love a warm damp soil in prefer. 
ence to a dry one. Near Florence the Narcissus 
bifloris (Smith) is abundant in marshy meadows, 
and it is so profuse in some meadows at the foot 


| of the Jaman in Switzerland, that the ground 


seems covered with snow at this season of the 
year. The Narcissus poeticus, L., and the Pseudo 
narcissus, L., are most abundant in the rich mea 
dows of the Val d’ Illiers, Switzerland. Izaak 
Walton is “all right ” about the meadows. Mr. 
James Brirren must not judge a plant from 
what he observes in any particular locality. By 
so doing he will fall into errors which a reference 
to any botanical work will enable him to avoid. 
I have found the narcissi in meadows, pastures, 
vineyards, olive-gardens, rice-grounds, marshes, 
and numerous other places. I have not found the 
Fritillaria Meleagris growing wild in either Swit 
zerland or Italy; but the Lilium bulbiferum, L, 
a kindred plant, grows wild in Swiss meadows. 
On turning to the passage quoted from Davors, 
and animadverted on by Mr. Brrrren, I find that 
lilies are not mentioned; the plant is the nar 
cissus, which is not a lily. The narcissi and the 
lilia belong to different families, and therefore in 
criticising Davor’s narcissus, MR. BRITTEN is wrong 
in testing it by the lily. James Henry Drxow. 
Lausanne. 





HerMENTRUDE is no doubt right in calling “ the 
wear d little blue or lavender bell-flower” the 
arebell. j 
I take it to be the flower alluded to by Sit 
Walter Scott: — 
“ F’en the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 
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In both the north and south of Scotland I have, 
however, also heard it called the bluebell, and 
understood it to be, as the song says, “ the blue- 
bell of Scotland ” :— 

“Then strike the loud harp to the laud of the riyer, 

The mountain, the valley, with all their wild spells ; 

And shout in the chorus for ever and ever, 

The biue-bells of Scotland, the Scottish blue-bells.” 


I shall be glad to learn if I have been right or | 
| and if Mr. Irvine can adduce satisfactory reasons 
| for his opinion he will be doing good service; 


F. R. 


wrong in so naming the harebell. 





The botanical name of the “ pretty little blue 
or lavender bell-flower, solitarily pendent from 
its slender stem,” as correctly described by Her- 
MENTRUDE, is Campanula rotundifolia. (Class Pent- 
andria, order Monogynia in the Linnean, order 
Campanulacee in the natural system.) It has 
received this distinguishing appellation on account 
of the shape of its root-leaves, which generally 
though not always) disappear before that lovely 
ower has blossomed, which I, in common with 
HERMENTRUDE, was always taught to call.“ hare- 
bell,” reserving the title of “ blue-bell” for that 
species of wild hyacinth with which our fields are 
at this very moment so dazzlingly enamelled. 

Nort. RapEcLIrrFE. 





I have met with many people who, like your 
correspondent HERMENTRUDE, persist in terming 
a wild hyacinth a bluebell. I also know many 
who call a bluebell—that most beautiful of wild 
flowers — the harebell (Campanula rotundifolia). 
Will some Scotchman tell us which flower is the 
genuine “ bluebell of Scotland ” ? I am aware that 
the words of the song of this name have been 
discussed in your First Series; but that discus- 
sion did not elicit the information I now ask for. 

H. Fisuwick. 





_My authority for the name of “ snake-head 
lily” is Mrs. Loudon. She names the fritillary 
80 in her British Wild Flowers, 
W. J, Bernwarp Suiru. 
Temple. 





Your correspondent HERMENTRUDE is a little 
mistaken in the nomenclature of plants. The 
“cuckoo-pint” is not the “lady’s-smock,” but 
the Arum maculatum, commonly known as “ lords 
and ladies,” or “wake robin,” and (according to 
Millar and Gerarde) the “dead men’s fingers” 
and “long purples ” of Shakspeare. 

The “lady’s-smock,” “ May-flower,” or “cuckoo- 
flower” is the Cardamine pratensis, The “hare- 
bell” is indubitably the wild hyacinth (Hya- 
cinthus nonscriptus of Linneeus— Scilla nutans of 
Sowerby.) The “pretty little blue-bell flower,” 
or blue-bell, is the campanula rotundifolia. 

E. F. 





CUNNINGHAM. 
(4 §, iii. 335, 394.) 


Marc wishes to know whether this name has a 
Celtic or Scythic origin; and Mr. Irvine re- 
plies that it is territorial, being the name of one 
of the three great divisions of Ayrshire, and that, 
as he need “scarcely add, it is Saxon.” Thus 
the question is settled at once, and summarily ; 


for, as most know, the point mooted has been 
frequently discussed and many views enunciated 
regarding it. 

Cunningham is the northern of the three divi- 
sions of Ayrshire, and called a bailliery—the other 
two being Kyle and Carrick—and was, as is well 
understood, given by David I. to Hugh de More- 
ville, who became hereditary High Constable of 
Scotland probably as early as 1138 or 1140, and 
was the successor in that high office of Edward 
the son of Biorne. De Moreville was designed, 
says Pont—founding on the register of the monas- 
tery of Kilwinning which he founded, and of 
which register, now fallen aside, he had a perusal— 
Lord of Cuningham, Largs, and Lauderdale ; and 
while the High Constable had Cuningham, the 
hereditary High Stewart of Scotland, Walter the 
son of Alan, received from the same king the im- 
mediately adjoining large barony lying to the 
north, named Renfrew, which was the western por- 
tion of Lanarkshire till about 1406, when it was 
erected into a separate sheriffdom by Robert III. 

There was a family, who took the surname De 
Cuninghame from this district; at least, such is 
the general belief. And probably this name first 
assumed the form of Cuniggebure, or Kunygbure, 
both considered entirely synonymous with Cuning- 
ham. This we discover from a grant made by a 
William de Cuniggebure of the church of Staple- 
gorton to Kelso, dated after 1153, but before 
1214, because it is confirmed by King William 
the Lion, who died in the latter year. (Kelso 
Reg., pp. 16, 281.) About the same period, Ro- 
bert the son of Wernebald, not otherwise designed, 
but the known ancestor of the De Cuninghams, 
gave the kirk of Kilmaurs to Kelso, which is de- 
scribed as lying in “ villa mea de Cunygham,” with 
half a carucate of land belonging to that kirk. 
This grant was dated about 1170, and is con- 
firmed about the same time both by the imme- 
diately over superior, Richard de Moreville (the 
son and successor of Hugh) designed Constable 
of the King of Scotland, and Engelram bishop of 
the diocese, namely, Glasgow. In these charters 
respectively the name stands “ Uunigham ” and 
“Kunigham.” Subsequently to this period, and 
about 1189, Robert, the son of Robert, the son of 
Wernebald, still without other than the patro- 
nymic designation, confirms this grant ; and in the 
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charter the name 
In these charters, Kilmaurs, now the name of a 


| 
ain appears as “ Cunygham.” | 


perish as well as a barony, is described as in the | 
‘vi 


ll of Cunygham,” and which vill, is in the 


charter by Richard de Moreville above men- | 


tioned, called “ villa Roberti filius Wernebaldi de 
Kunigham.” Here, then, is the patronymic and 
territorial designation in combination. At a date, 


however, some little time prior to any of these | 


charters, David I. (1126-1153) is found granting 


to Glasgow the whole tenth or tythe of the Chan | 
om in animals and swine payable to him | 
rom several territories, viz. Strathgryfe, Cuning- | 
hame, Kyle, and Carrick, and in this charter the | 
name is spelt Cunegan. In a confirmatory charter | 


of this last, however, by Pope Alexander to En- 
— bishop of Glasgow, dated shortly after 

164, the name stands Cunigham ; and in the old 
rubric prefixed to the charter, it is in the same 
form, but yet with the mark of elision or contrac- 
tion (—) above thes. Ina charter by Joceline, 
bishop of Glasgow, in 1176-7, “ Herberto Decano 
de Cuningham” is a witness; and in this, or a 
similar form, Cuninghame is generally to be 
found in writings during the thirteenth century and 
always afterwards. Besides, in forming an opinion 
upon the origin of the name, it may only be 
proper to recollect that this district, if not the 
whole of Ayrshire, was included in the British 
kingdom of Strathclyde, which maintained a 
kind of quasi existence till about the year 992. 

If the following notices of a variety of opinions 
should be suggestive of the true origin of the 
name, we shall be glad. Mr. George Buchanan, 
in his History of Scotland, traces the name to a 
Danish origin, “‘ Nomen regioni Danicum est, quod 
eorum lingua regis domicilium significat, que res 
indicio est eam Danos aliquando tenuisse ;” and 
in this opinion Timothy Pont, the chorographer 
of this district about 1600, agrees ; remarking, “ It 
is supposed by most pairt of best judgement yat 
it is so named because yat in it hath some tyme 
beine ye royall habitatione of a King ; for so doeth 
the vord (Kuning) being Danesh signifieing a 
King, and Aamin, vich signifieth some tyme a 
habitation ; as if one wold say, the Kings habita- 
tione or dwelling.” (Cuningham Topographised, 
Maitland Club volume.) Others, while they 
think that Cuning signifies a king, refer it, like 
Mr. Irvine, to a Saxon root; as Lambarde (Per. 
of Kent, pp. 250, 251) and Chamberlayne (Mag. 

rit, Notitia, pp. 294, 43, and 366.) And in this 
view Verstegan and Smith, whom Richardson 
cites, would seem to agree, as he himself does. 
(Richardson's Dict. vy. King.) Taylor also would 
seem to concur, remarking that “Coningsby, 
Cuningham,” &c., “ and many similar names de- 
note the residences, or manors, of Saxon, Danish, 
and English monarchs.” (Words and Places, p. 
316.) 





thers are to be found, however, who en- | 





tertain a different view, contending that Cuning 


is just Cuin-neag, which is the Gaelic of a churn, 
or pail, and that Cuinneag’'am denotes the chu 
or the butter district, which is descriptive, as ig 
alleged, of the milk-producing quality of this 
part of Ayrshire (Rob. Cuninghame, p. 16, note, 
and Paterson’s Ayrshire, i. 4 and 210; Kil. 
maurs.) Chalmers, the author of Caledonia, enun- 
ciates a different view. He says that cuning ig 
the British word for a rabbit; and that Cuning. 
ham signifies the “abode of rabbits,” but this 
view has been combated stoutly. Another opinion 
is that there was an ancient Northumbrian town 
called Cununing, of which Cuning, it is alleged, ig 
acontraction. Still another idea is, that Cuming 
is a corruption of Cumyn; and in an ancient MS, 
history of the Cumyns, never published, but quoted 
by Paterson (supra), it is said that the leading 
house of the Cuninghams, the Earl and Master of 
Glencairn, and other nobles who were assembled 
at the earl’s house on a certain occasion, admitted 
this to be a well-founded view. Another yet 
falls to be mentioned, and it seems not without 
considerable plausibility, if the opinion of Mr. 
Kemble, the great Saxon philologist, is to be 
trusted to, regarding “ing” and “ham.” It is 
referred to at length by Taylor, and rather ap- 
rovingly ; and by this interpretation, Cun-ing- 
am would signify the habitation of the race of 
Cun (or of Cunun), some old Saxon family of 
whose history, or of the locality in which they 
were settled, nothing almost is known. (Taylor's 
Words and Places, pp. 130-161.) EsPEDARE. 


Miss Ray (4 S. iii. 339, 447, 488.) —I think 
your correspondent H. (ant2, p. 489) must be mis- 
taken as to the burial-place of Miss Ray. I recol- 
lect my father telling me that two friends of his, 
Mr. Jekyll and Mr. Leycester, who lived next 
door to each other in Spring Gardens, happened, 
without previous communication, to go on the 
same day to the crypt of the same church to select 
a place of interment, and they met on the opposite 
sides of Miss Ray’s coffin, which, by the desire of 
her murderer, had been chained to his. The 
church was in London, and I think near Covent 
Garden, where she was murdered as she left the 
theatre. E. 


Surprosep Mapness (4* §. iii. 428, 469, 495.) 
I think that the story inquired after by PsycHolo- 
ist is very likely one of Dickens’s tales which 
appeared in the series entitled Sketches by Boz. I 
refer to the one called “The Great Winglebury 
Duel,” in which the adventures of a traveller, 
mistaken for a madman, are most amusingly de- 
scribed. The sketches, if not the tales, were 
reprinted from The Morning Chronicle. 

-erhaps the following true tale of a somewhat 
similar mistake may be acceptable to your cor- 
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respondent:—An eminent member of the Irvingite | 


church was deputed to visit a doctor at R. who 
had expressed a desire for information concerning 
the tenets of thatsect. Unfortunately there were 
at R. two doctors of the same name, and the 
divine of course went to the wrong one, who kept 
a private madhouse. He was shown into the 
sanctum, and announcing himself as the angel of 
the Catholic apostolic church, specially sent by 
the apostle to Dr. T., he proceeded to unfold his 
mission. Dr. T., accustomed to the various forms 
of mental delusion, saw, or thought he saw, in 
the angel a very promising patient, and entered 
into the conversion scheme with great warmth, 
drawing out his unfortunate visitor to his heart's 
content. At length the time came for the angel 
metaphorically to use his wings, and, professing 
the greatest anxiety for Dr. T.’s spiritual welfare, 
he rose to go. Now was the time for the doctor 
to exert his skill in detaining his patient. He 
must not think of going yet; h 

that night. The angel pleaded important en- 
gagements elsewhere, and even hinted at the pos- 
sibility of missing his train. 
amount of fencing and coquetry by both, and 
some flattering and felicitous allusion on the part 


e must tarry there | 


After an infinite | 


of the doctor to the honour which would accrue | 


to his humble roof by the entertainment of an 
angel, and finally to the rarity and infrequency 
of angelic visits, the patient in despair made a 
tush at the door; the doctor touched the bell, 
two warders entered the room, and in spite of 
every argument, carried the poor man off toa cell, 


whence, to cut the story short, he was rescued on 


the morrow by his friends. : 
Grtpert R, Repe@RAve. 
Kensington, W. 


Parisn Reetsters: Rieut or Searcu (4 S, 


contents was by taking notes. Of this the Court 
did not say one word implying that he had not a 
| legal right to do so; on the contrary, it, inferen- 

tially at least, admitted that the person searching 
| might insist upon taking a copy, and declared that 
it was an illegal act on the part of the incumbent 
to make a charge for such extracts. 

The Rector of Sephton says, he “should not 
permit written extracts, or notes, to be made by 
the mr searching the register-books.” How 
could he prevent it? He cannot take the note- 
book out of the searcher’s hands, and he dare not 
shut up the register-books. 

Perhaps few men have had more experience of 
parochial registers than myself, and I am gratified 
in being able to state that I have, almost invari- 
ably, received the utmost kindness and courtesy 
from the parochial clergy. I have many hundreds 
of extracts, for which I have never paid a single 
shilling. A large number of them have been 
made by the clergy themselves, though perfect 
strangers to me, in compliance with a written re- 
quest; and I am a ewes in being able to add that 
in many cases, from correspondence so commenced, 
have grown valued friendships. I remember two 
cases only, in which, without payment of fees, 
the clergyman has refused to nt search for me, 
and I would fain hope that even the Rector of 
Sephton is not so illiberal as he would seem to 
be —that he is fighting rather for a fancy than 
for a fee—and that a genealogist or other person 
engaged in historical researches would not be re- 
fused, even without any payment, free access to 
the registers of the parish of Sephton. I have no 
more to say on the subject, and leave the question 


| of the Court of Exchequer v. the Registrar- 


iii. 319, 411, 489.) —The subject under discussion | 


is the right of the public to search parochial re- 
gisters and of making extracts or taking notes of 
entries therein. The Rector of Sephton, in his 
letter to the Registrar-General, has, in connection 
with parochial registers, introduced the subject 
of district registrars’ registers, with respect to 
which I have never uttered a single word; and 
has drawn from the Registrar-General a state- 
ment that he, the rector, is justified in refusing to 
grant permission for written extracts or notes to 
be taken from the registers in his charge. The 
decision of the Court of Exchequer related to 
parochial or church registers, with which the Re- 
gistrar-General has no official connection what- 
ever, and his opinion is not of any more value than 
that of the Rector of Sephton or my own. 

The Court, in the case of Steele v. Williams, 
decidyd that Mr. Steele’s clerk “had a perfect 
right to search and to make himself master, as best 
he could, of the contents of the books.” The clerk 
considered that his best method of mastering the 


General and the Rector of Sephton to the calm 
consideration of the readers of *N. & Q.” 


Joun MacLean. 
Hammersmith. 


? 


Myre's “ ParisH Prrest”’: THE wWoRD “ VsE’ 
(4 S. iii. 433.)—The sense of the word vse might 
be rationally fixed, if we were allowed to compare 
it with old French expressions such as this: “ user 
le corps de Nostre-Seigneur,” which signifies as 
much as “to communicate.” As applied to the 
passages quoted by Jonn Anpis, Jun., the mean- 
ing attached to use in Old French looks natural 
enough: it is to say, that the priest shall vse, 
take, receive (or swallow, if you like)... ., much 
in the same way, for instance, as if he was to take 
the Consecrated Host itself. The Flemish term is 
so striking, that I cannot help giving it: “nutten 
(sumere) het lichaem des Heeren.” I must add, 
that I remember to have read the very same 
thing in Roman Catholic books; and, if I am not 
mistaken, the injunction to the priest of swallow- 
ing the unhappy spider or fly is still the rule. 

J, VAN DE VELDE. 
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Burns Querres (4 §. i. 553; ii. 537.) —In 
that valuable repertory of matters connected with 
the clergy of the Church of Scotland, entitled 


Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticane, by the Rev. Dr. Scott of | 
Anstruther, a friend has drawn my attention to | 


the following sarcastic epitaph, which is given 
there in connection with the late Rev. Dr. Mac- 
culloch of Bothwell as the production of Mr. 
Brisbane. The jeu-d esprit is worth being re- 
corded : — 
«“ There lies interred beneath this sod 

‘That sycophantish man of God, 

Who taught an easy way to heaven, 

Which to the rich was always given ; 

If he get in, he’ll look and stare 

To find some out that he put there.” 

I understand that this was communicated to 
Dr. Scott some years ago by the late Rev. Dr. 
Robertson of Monzievaird. 

Through the surviving friends of the family of 
Mr. Brisbane, I am now able to give an authentic 
statement respecting him. He was born at Cath- 
cart in 1742, licensed 1773, presented to the parish 
of Dunlop in 1779, ordained 1750, was offered the 
parish of Dundonald by the Earl of Eglinton, but 
refused it. He married Catherine Cunningham 
in 1785. He was first a teacher in Gorbals, Glas- 
gow, when he was prosecuting his studies at the 
university. He died May 9, 1837, in the ninety- 
fifth year of his age, and fifty-eighth of his 
ministry. He left three sons—Thomas, M.D., 
married, but without family ; George and John, 
both bachelors. John was the last survivor of 
the family, having died only a few months ago, 
I am told that a year or two before his death 
John burned a great many old letters, &c., so that 
I am afraid the “Ordination” and perhaps other 
scraps of his father’s poetry may have perished in 
the general conflagration. But I am promised 
that if anything of it be discovered it will reach 
me. Cravururp Tarr Ramee. 


Was Davin Rizzio a Priest? (4" 8. iii. 122.) 


Staying with one of our leading Roman Catholic | 


families a few years since, I was given to un- 
derstand that documents had been discovered 
which gave reasons for believing that Rizzio was 
a disguised ecclesiastic, and Mary’s spiritual 
director and confessor instead of lover. Whether 
Darnley, not knowing this, misinterpreted their 
intimacy, or whether, knowing it, he deemed it 
needful to remove for state reasons a wily Italian 
priest from the royal household, we did not dis- 
cuss, but either view gives a reason for the murder. 
I have been expecting from time to time to hear 
of this point’s being ventilated. It is certainly 
a fitter one for “N. & Q.” than Mary’s reasons 
for marrying so often, and Elizabeth’s for not 
marrying at all. ) 
Tue AcE ror Orprvation (4" §. iii. 430,)— 


According to Cotton’s Fasti Eccles, Hib. vol. iv. | 


ra 
p. 32, Archbishop King was ordained Oct, 95 
1671. Harris’s ( Ware's Bishops) account ig that, 
in 1673, he took his M.A. degree, “and the same 
year was put into deacon’s orders.” 
| Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me which 
date is correct? If Archdeacon Cotton is right, 
the archbishop was ordained in his twenty-second 
year, having been born May 1, 1650. ©. $.K 
Roman Inscriptions (4 S, iii. 428.) — Hors. 
ley’s Britannia Romana, 1732, contains — 
“a compleat collection of the Roman inscriptions ang 
sculptures which have hitherto been discovered in Britain 
with the letters engraved in their proper shape and pro- 
portionate size, and the reading placed under each; as 
also an historical account of them, with explanatory and 
critical observations,” 
L. 8. K. 


I would refer your correspondent A. 0, Y, P, 
to McCaul’s Britanno-Roman Inscriptions (To- 
ronto and London, 1843,) as containing a com. 
~*~ list of these inscriptions. I may add that 
Jr. Bruce, the learned author of The Roman Wall, 
is engaged upon a work for the Antiquarian 
Society of this town, to be entitled 7he Lapida. 
rium, in which will be given several other in. 
scriptions not hitherto published. J. Manven 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TENDER-EYED (4* §. iii. 428.)—The verse in 
Genesis referred to by S. L. is rendered in the 
Latin Vulgate as follows: “Sed Lia lippis erat 
| oculis,” &c., which shows that the passage was 
understood by the translator to mean sore or weak, 

G. W. Tomnsor, 





Huddersfield. 

+ SatrricaL Topacco-stoprer (4 §. iii, 429.) 
I know of the ditto to this tobacco-stopper; it is 
of Charles II.’s time. The obverse, with the Pope 
and Satan and the motto “ Ecclesia perversa,” &., 
is identical. The reverse has Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey’s head, with the motto “E. Godfrey 
moriendo restituit rem.” P. B 
| EQLIzapern AND IsaBex (1* S. i. 439, 488; ii, 
| 159; 2°¢ 8, xii, 364, 444, 464, 522; 3° S. i. 59, 
| 





113, 174.) — In the first of the numerous answers 
to this query, Mantuan is quoted, whosays: “The 
Spaniards always translate Elizabeth into Isabel.” 
| Always is saying too much, and contrary to the 
| opinion of the Saturday Review, which 
| (“N. & Q.” 2"4 S, xii, 364): “ We cannot see t 
slightest analogy between Isabel and Elizabeth.” 
I have both written and numismatic proofs that 


| one and the same person, the celebrated Isabella 


Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip IL, whilst she 
signed Isabel, Assabel, had coins and medals struck 
with Albert and Elisabet, and diplomatic seals 
with Isabella D.@. HISPAN.INFANS. P,.A.L 


CusTOMER-WEAVER (4 §, iii. 197, 323.)— 
Your correspondent J. H. has properly corrected 
my mistake in speaking of “ customary-weaver.” 
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It arose from an imperfect recollection of the 
name I had been accustomed to hear applied to 
them consule Planco. Since I read your corre- 
spondent’s correction I have met with the epithet 
in that valuable work of Mr. David Bremner just 
issued by A. & C. Black (Edinburgh, 1869), on 
the Industries of Scotland, their Rise, Progre ss, and 
present Condition. It is found (p. 154) in his in- 
teresting and exhaustive account of the woollen 
manufactures, where he says: — 

“Linen might be found in almost every village of 
Scotland at the time referred to (1776), but only in the 
eases mentioned did they do any but what was known 
as ‘customer work —that is, the weavers worked up the 
yarns spun in the households of farmers and others, and 
the cloth was returned thither for the use of the families.” 

This confirms what your correspondent gave 
as the explanation of the epithet. Mr. Bremner 
says: “A few specimens of the hand-loom still 
linger in the manufacturing centres, and in the 
rural districts, where faith in home-made stuffs 
still survives.” Cravrurp Tarr Ramage. 


Wooprorre or Wottey (2 S. viii. 69.)\—As 
long ago as July, 1859, B. C. inquired after the 
representatives of Richard Woodroffe of Woolley, 
by his wife Lady Elizabeth Percy, elder daughter 
and coheir of Thomas, seventh Earl of Northum- 
berland. No reply seems to have been elicited 
from any correspondent, and I therefore think it 
may interest B. C., if he still wish to find some 
better solution of the question than that supplied 
by Banks, to know that, on the authority of Harl. 
MS, 6070, f. 123, Richard Woodroffe had issue, 
by Elizabeth Percy, a son named Joshua or 
Joseph, who married Magdalene, daughter ané@ 
heir of Roger Billings, Esq., of Marthagare, near 


Denbigh, in Wales, and by her had issue Charles, 
is) ’ A | 


Joseph, Francis, Foljambe, and Mary. 


The name of the fourth son may perhaps be 


accounted for by the marriage, in 1642, of Peter 
Foljambe, of Steeton, with Jane, daughter and 
coheir of Ellis Woodroffe of Hope, Derbyshire, 
Counsellor-at-Law, and Reader and Bencher of 
the Inner Temple. G. F. D. 

Harp Worps tn Cuavcer (4 S. iii. 89, 180.) 
While so much attention is being 
language of Chaucer in your useful journal, may 
I be allowed to suggest.an explanation of a phrase 
hitherto overlooked? In the 107th stanza of 
“The Court of Love” we find: — 

“. .. « ye feigne where that ye saye, 

That ye with love had never acquaintaunce, 
Save in your dreme right late this other daye: 
Why, yes, parde! my life, that durst I laye, 
That ye were caught upon an heath, whan I 
Saw you complaine, and sighe full pitously.” 

In the only edition I have (Mr. Bell’s) this 
phrase is thus noted: “There appears to be here 
an allusion to some circumstance of which we 
have no record.” Does it not rather mean: “ You 


drawn to the | 


were caught without chance of escape when I saw 
you complain,” &c.? I do not know what mean- 
ing Mr. Morris puts upon it in his edition, but 
the one I have suggested seems to me quite borne 
out by the context. We still have such colloquial 
terms in “ up a tree,” “ getting cornered,” &c. 
Sawee flem (4 Tae’ We 623) :— 
* A sompnour was ther with us in that place 
That hadde a fyr-reed cherubynes face, 
For sawceflem he was, with eyghen narwe.” 
{ stumbled accidentally a few days ago across 
a similar passage in The Book of the Knight of La 
Tour-Landry, written a.p, 1372, lately edited by 
Mr. Wright for the Early English Text Society. 
It occurs on p. 116, and is as follows : — 
“ Furst, that wyne troubelithe, makithe rede eyen, and 
feble to the sight, and impetrithe the eres herkeninge, 
and stoppithe the nostrelles; and it makithe the uisage 


falce flemed rede, and (see Prologe, C. 7., 632) fulle of 


white whelkes.” 

I do not know the etymology of sawceflem, so 
I am not quite sure that it and falce flemed are 
related to each other. The whole passage curi- 
ously verifies Chaucer’s description of “The 
Sompnour.” Contn CLovurEs. 

Clapham. 

NEETHER oR NitnHer (4 S, iii. 444.)—P. is 
rather unfortunate in his dictionaries wherein the 
pronunciation of neither is given as neether. I 
have by my side what I believe are considered 
the standards of the day, namely, the Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary, Student's Dictionary, and School 
Dictionary, of Dr. Ogilvie; and in each of these 
the pronunciation is fixed as nither. Colloquially 
the word is often pronounced neether, but I have 
rarely heard it so pronounced by a good reader or 
careful speaker. YS 


CRrEDNELL (4 S., iii. 457.) — Hodie Credenhill, 
about five miles from Hereford. Sims, in his 
Index to the Heralds’ Visitations, sub “ Hereford- 
shire,’ gives several references to pedigrees of 
Smith of Crednell, and Weston, in that county. 
The arms—Az. a cross pattée erminois, between 
four fleurs-de-lis or—are those of Ward. 

H. 8. G. 

Crednell, or Credenhill, is a parish about three 
miles west of Hereford. Foxley, long the seat of 
the Price family, is in the adjoining parish of 
Mansel Lacy. Derndell isin Canon Pyon. The 
Smiths were seated at Credenhill Court, and the 
Weare in Kenchester, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. If Mr. Letenton will write to 
me, I will endeavour to answer his other queries, 

C. J. Rosryson. 

Norton Canon Vicarage. 

Crednell, now called Credenhill, is a parish a 
few miles north-west of the city of Hereford. 
Strange, in his Heraldry of Herefordshire (p. 96), 


gives the arms of Smith of that place, granted in 
' 
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1590—Arg. on a mount vert a lion pass. regard. 
pr. Foxley, in the same neighbourhood, cele- 
Fated for its sylvan beauty, was formerly the 
seat of Sir Uvedale Price, Bart., who wrote on 
the Picturesque. It has been sold by his descen- 
dant, the late Sir R. Price, M.P., to the Daven- 
rts of Staffordshire; and it came to the Prices 
about 1720, through the heiress of Rodd. I have 
no means at present of inspecting the Heralds’ 
Visitation; and Duncumb’s History, the only 
printed work on Herefordshire topography, does 
not describe that part of the county referred to 
by Mr. Letemton; and, while recently examin- 
ing a collection of pedigrees in the Bodleian 
Library relating to this shire, I did not find the 
families he alludes to. 

Tomas E. WINNINGTON. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Girsres (4 §S, iii. 405, 461.)—A king of the 
gipsies died, about Doncaster race time, early in 
the present century, and was buried at Rossing- 
ton, near Doncaster. When I was at school a 
few miles off, forty years ago, I remember being 
told that the gang annually, when they came to 
the races, pitching their tents—as I believe they 
still do—in some of the rural lanes in the vicinity, 
used to visit the grave and pour over it the liba- 
tion of a quart of ale. C. H. J. ANDERSON, 

Atheneum. 


Qvorarion (4" S, iii. 405.) — 
“ Time, that aged nurse, 
tocked me to patience,”— 
is from Keat’s Endymion, book i. 
W. N. Wittrams. 


An Evertastine Por (4* S, iii. 382, 442.)— 
«* All vanished for ever—their miracles o'er, 
And the ‘ Marmite perpétuelle’ bubbling no more.” 
The Fudge Family in Paris, T. Moore. 
“Cette merveilleuse Marmite perpetuelle, sur le feu 
depuis prés d’un sitcle; qui a donné le jour & plus de 
300,000 chapons.”—Almanach des Gourmands, quatriéme 
année, p. 152. 
Is not this the pot in question ? 
W. J. Bernwarp Smita. 
Temple, 


TuHesan Leeroy, Etc. (4S. iii. 459.) —Though 
I cannot explain the origin of a distribution of 
beans in the canton of Solothurn or Soleure in 
Switzerland in connexion with the Theban Legion, 
I can connect that canton with the Legion in this 
respect, that the relics of two soldiers of it are 
preserved at Soleure. 

L. S. also asks who composed the prayer called 
“ Anima Christi.” In the old and excellent prayer- 
book called Parvum celeste Palmetum, composed 
from the pious writings of F. Will. Nakaten, S. J. 
(Cologn, 1764), this prayer is given as a familiar 
one of St. Ignatius of Loyola, who in all proba- 
bility was its author. It has always been a 





| favourite prayer of the Society of Jesus. In the 
above book of devout prayers, it is followed by a 
very beautiful paraphrase upon each line of the 
original prayer. F.C. H, 

LavrEencE Cooke (4 S. iii. 457.) —I think 
there can be no doubt that the prior of the Car. 
melite convent at Doncaster, Conant Cooke, 
who was executed at Tyburn, August 4, 1540, 
suffered for denying the king’s supremacy. I find 
him included with six other sufferers for the Same 
cause, who were hanged with him—Horne, a 
monk; Bromley, a priest; and Horne, Philpot, 
Gennings, and Bird, laymen—in the lists of “ Ite 
martyrs in England,” in Wilson’s English Mar. 
tyrologe; and his authority given is Sanders De 
Schism. Anglic. pp. 216,217. Dodd likewise, in 
his Church History, part 1. book 2, art. v1. records 
him thus: — 

“Lawrence Cook, Prior of Doncaster, who with six 
more was executed at Tyburn, August 4, 1540, for deny- 
ing the king’s supremacy.” “ 

His reference is to Stow’s Chronicle, p. 581. 

F, C. H. 


Sr. TrrpHon anp St. Sapnorrn (4* §, iii, 
459.) —The first is probably St. Trypho, who 
together with St. Respicius was martyred in the 
persecution of Decius in 250. His feast is Nov. 
10, but the Greeks honour him Feb. 1. If the 
other saint ~~ for is correctly designated as 
St. Saphorin, I know of no such name; but it 
may be Zephyrin, or Zephyrinus, who filled the 
see of Rome from 202 to 219, and is honoured on 
August 26. F. C. H. 
. St. Symphorianus, in whose honour the church 
named after him was founded, suffered martyrdom 
at Autun in the reign of the Emperor Aurelius. 
( Vide Gelpke, Ecclesastical History of Switzerland, 
i. 140.) The first notice of him appears in the MS. 
“ Cartularium Lausannense.” In order to under- 
stand the connection between the Gaulish saint 
and the Helvetian church, it must be remembered 
that Autun and Lausanne were both Gaulish 
dioceses depending from the same metropolitan. 

C. A, FEDERER. 


Bradford, Yorkshire. 

PretTENDER’s Portratts (4 §, iii. 173, 320, 
416, 470.) — Previous to the disastrous fire at 
Wynnstay which totally destroyed the valuable 
library and ancient manuscripts, &c., there hung 
over the mantelpiece a most interesting portrait 
(full-length) of Prince Charles Edward the Pre- 
tender. It was a water-colour drawing, well exe- 
cuted, about eighteen inches by twelve in size. 
The description given by your correspondent MR. 


Davip Royce of the incised portrait on the glass . 


decanter answers so entirely to part of the cos 
tume, that I cannot do better than repeat it: 
“ He was attired in a round cap, with a rosette of 
jewels (clearly), not apparently, surmounting & 
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outhful beardless face; a cravat with oval lace 
appets; a plaid jacket, with a star on the left 
breast, partly covered by a scarf looped upon the 
left shoulder, and a mantle flowing behind.” He 
was standing leaning on a walking-stick, and below 
the drawing were some verses, which I forget. 
There are several souvenirs of him now in Sir 
Watkin Wynn’s possession. They were exhibited 
at the Arts Exhibition at Ruthin, which was held 
there a few months since. 
Bens. Ferrey, F.S.A. 


Campsett’s “HonENLINDEN” (3 S. xii 
passim.)—Arranging a papyral sacrifice to Vulcan, 
I chanced upon the rough copy of “N. & Q.’ 
which has slumbered now nearly two years. As 
I had rather —— its ee than its 
consignment to the editorial waste-basket, I ven- 
ture to send an abstract of its proposed substitu- 
tion for the concluding line of the “‘ Hohenlinden.” 
That of the first seven quatrains, having one 
continued rhyme of a dactylic word closed with 
the vowel y (pronounced as a semi-mute e), relin- 
quishes it in the eighth and last for sepulchre—a 
word entirely distinct therefrom. (By the bye, 
the sod of a sepulchre lies more usually above than 
beneath the feet of its occupant. But let that pass.) 
For the rhyme’s sake, sepulchree has been sug- 
gested, and the yet more objectionable elision 
cemet'ry has been laid at the door of the poet 
himself. Worst of all, the inversion of the last 
line into “ A soldier’s sepulchre shall be,” disap- 
pointing the dactylic harmony of the precedent 
stanzas with its miserable monosyllable. I hunted 
through Walker's homoiotaleutics from “ abbacy ” 
to “galaxy” without finding a single word the 
combinate sound and sense whereof could close 
this magnificent lyric; and my ear refused the 
blank verse of sepulchre. I ventured then to sug- 
gest a slight compromise of phrase, adhering with 
all possible fidelity to Campbell’s own rhyme, 
rhythm, and sentiment : — 

“ And every sod beneath their feet 
Shall bear a soldier’s elegy.” 


E. L. 8. 


Tae CHancettor’s Marsre Cuarr (4** §. iii. 
457.)—The introductory sentence to the “ Survey 
of the Reign of Edward II.” in vol. iii. p. 177 of 
my Judges of England, will probably be a suffi- 
cient answer to the first part of H.’s inquiry :— 


“ Westminster Hall is mentioned for the first time in 
this reign as the place where the Chancellor held his sit- 
tings: and the particular part of it is described as the 
‘Magnum Bancum,’ The passage occurs in the record 
of the appointment of Walter Reginald, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, as Chancellor in July 1310; but as it is followed 
by the words * ubi Cancellarii Regis sedere consueverunt,’ 
weare left to imagine when the practice first commenced. 
Another account, in the nineteenth year of the reign, 
makes the earliest mention of the marble table, ‘ Tabulam 
Marmoream,’ at which he sat in the Hall.” 





Dugdale also (Origines, 37) quotes a record of 
Edward III. in which “in sede marmorea” is 
used in the same way; and he adds that the chair 
“ to this day [1666] remaineth there, over against 
the middle of the marble table,” but that the 
said table was then covered with the courts there 
erected. 

With regard to the second inquiry of H., as he 
does not give a reference to the- page of the 
posthumous work of Lord Campbell, which has 
no index to it, I cannot easily refer to it, and 
therefore I do not know how the expression is 
there applied. But when authors wish to avoid 
the repetition of a word, they are wont to use a 
figurative, and sometimes a cumbrous and an 
affected, sentence to convey the same idea. 

Epwarp Foss. 


Grpstes (4 S, iii. 405, 461, 471.)—There can 
be little doubt Mr. Maruer’s theory is right, as 
well as the theories of the other gentlemen. We 
can very well believe that “the gipsies attach 
some value to the observance of religious rites,” 
for they simulate the religion of the people among 
whom they are—in Spain of the Roman Catholics, 
in European Turkey mostly of the Orthodox or 
Greeks, and in AsiaticjTurkey of Mussulmans. 
They are not considered, by those who know them 
best, as adhering to such religions, although they 
conform to them for peace ur safety. They hold 
to their own. Hype CLARKE. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris described 


and considered in relation to the Wants {= own Cities, 
and of Public and Private Gardens. By W. Robinson, 
F.L.S. With upwards of 400 Illustrations, (Murray.) 


The author of the present work was The Times’ Cor- 
respondent for the Horticultural Department of the Great 
Paris Exhibition ; and we well remember the interest 
with which we read in the columns of the leading journal 
many of the very interesting reports which form the 
groundwork of this volume. Ata time like this, when 
our municipal authorities are directing their attention to 
the beautifying and improvement of our large towns, to 
securing the means of open-air exercise and healthful re- 
creation for the inhabitants of our crowded cities, such a 
book as the present, which tells and illustrates with its 
hundreds of effective woodcuts what has been done in 
the capital of France to ameliorate the conditions of life— 
a book of which nearly one half treats of parks, wide 
tree-planted roads, public gardens, squares, and similar 
means of rendering great, ugly, gloomy, filthy human 
hives fitter dwelling-places for vast hosts of men, is so 
peculiarly well-timed that it cannot but command im- 
mediate attention. But the book has another claim to 
notice. While one part may be said to be devoted to 
public health, the other treats of the no less important 
question of the supply of food; and Mr. Robinson’s de- 
tailed account of the production of the more important 
fruits and vegetables for the Paris market will be read 
with great interest by consumers, and no little profit by 
the producers, of such necessaries of life. His former 
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book on French Horticulture proved our author's capa- 

bility of treating this important question in an effective 

manner. - 

Hespe rides: The 
Herrick, now 


Poems and other Remains of Robert 
first collected. Edited by W. Carew 
Hazlitt 2vols. (J. Russell Smith.) 


These form two new volumes of Mr, Smith’s well- 
known Library of Old Authors ; and two volumes of de- 
licious poetry they form, despite the gross freedom of 
thought and language by which they are so frequently 
disfigured—freedoms which make it hard to believe how 
far the poet could justly say of himself — 

* Jocund his muse was ; tho his life was chaste.” 

The Hesperides and the Noble Numbers were already 
printed off when Mr. Hazlitt undertook to complete the 
editorship of the book, so that all he could do to it 
was the introduction of some new materials and thé 
correction of some errors in the preliminary pages, and 
the addition of some new pieces by Herrick, some dif- 
ferent versions of poems already published, and some 
pieces attributed to our poet, into the Appendix. The 
book forms now the most complete edition of Herrick 
which has yet been given to the world. 


My Recollections of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and his 
Letters to Me, By Edouard Devrient, Official Director 
of the Opera at Carlsruhe. Translated from the 
German by Natalia Macfarren. With a Portrait. 
(Bentley.) 

This is a loving sketch of the great musician by one 
who shared bis friendship during twenty-six years of his 
short life, and who was peculiarly qualified to estimate 
not only his genius but his character. Written in a most 
loving spirit, and with a full appreciation of Mendels- 
sohn’s genius and creative powers, the Official Director 
of the Opera at Carlsruhe has here presented us with a 
vivid and effective sketch, not only of the artistic career, 
but of what he well describes as “the lovable and finely- 
strung nature—noble even in its weaknesses and short- 
comings” of the great musician. English readers are 
under great obligation to the translator for placing in 
their hands this pleasant little volume. 


A List of Medals, Jettons, Tokens, &c., in connection with 
Printers and the Art of Printing. By William Blades. 
Two years since, under the impression that a few 

months would enable him to fulfil his promise, Mr. 

Blades undertook to produce something on printer’s 

medals. He soon found the subject one of greater interest 

and extent than he anticipated, and it will now fill a 

large royal quarto volume under the title of Numismata 

Typographica. The present work, which is limited to one 

hundred copies, and contains particulars and outline en- 

gravings of a very large number of printer’s medals, &c., 

is sent out for the purpose of calling the attention of 

printers, numismatists, and amateurs generally to the 
subject, with a view to enlisting their sympathy and co- 
operation towards making the forthcoming book and his 
own collections as complete as possible. For this purpose 
Mr. Blades has printed at the end of it lists of desiderata. 


Tue Harieran Socrery.—Under this title, a Society 
on the principle of the Camden Society is about to be 
established for the purpose of printing books, more espe- 
cially relating to Heraldry, Genealogy, and Family 
History. It is supported by many influential persons, 
including several gentlemen well known for their ac- 
quirements in this peculiar branch of historical know- 
ledge, whose names are a guarantee for the good spirit in 
which the Harleian Society will be conducted. We hope 
to report progress in an early number. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Tne Crry Frrenps or SHAKSPERE. — Under thig 
title Mr. Orridge, the late indefatigable Chairman of the 
Library Committee of the Corporation of London, pro 
poses to publish a volume giving “some account of John 
Sadler and Richard Quiney, Druggists and Grocers, of 
Bucklersbury, and their Descendants.” Sadler and Quin 
migrated from Stratford-on-Avon about the year 16 ‘ 
the one being the near relative of Judith Shakspere’s 
godfather, and the other her husband’s brother. 


Deatu or Perer Cunnincuam.—The announcement 
of the death at St. Alban’s, on the 18th instant, of thig 
well-known man of letters, must have awakened in many 
of his old associates a touch of deep regret when they 
remembered the varied acquirements and social qualities 
which made the author of The Handbook of London a 
welcome guest in all literary gatherings. “N. & Q” 
was indebted to him for many chatty papers of value and 
interest, and we are sure our readers will join in wishing 
Peace to his Memory ! 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particularsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
tothe gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
sees are given for that purpose: — 


Denaert's Pasraes for any of the years between 1795 and 1816. 
Wanted by Mr. Lidiard, 50, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


Teas Evotrea axp rarrn Onror, by L. 0. Pike. Longmans, 1666. 
Tes Pevroaes or rae Exotisa Psorza, by Dr. Nicholas. Longmans, 
1867. 
Wanted by Mr. Gibson, 3, Hardinge Street, Islington, N. 


Userversat History. The Modern Series, to range with the 21 vols. 
&vo of Ancient. 
Pexwy Cretorpampia. 
binding. 
Gawtteman's Macative. Vols. subcequent to vol. 
Barrma Atmanac ann Companton ror 1828, 1829, 
to the present time. 
Scorr’s Hrsrony or Scornaxp. (Lardner's Cyclopedia.) Vol. 1. 
jvecyn'’s Diany. Edit. i950. Vols. III. and IV. 
en ov Waenpvover’s Frowens oy Hisroay. (Bohn's Antiq. Lib.) 


ol. Il. 
Lavy Gasertr's Seasons. Sth Edit. Vol. I. 
Mg Il. 
Ol. de 


The two Supplements, in the original cloth 


a4. 
1830, 1831, and 1858 


Dicaens’ Amanican Nores. 2nd Edit. 1842. 
Anmsrnowo's Miscettanies. Cadell, 1770. 
(Eovags ox Vorrame. Geneva, 1772. Tome II. 
Don Qcrxors (in Spanish). Madrid, 1748. Tomo II. 


Wanted by J. E. Davis, Esq., Longton Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Aotices ta Correspond:2‘-. 


Unrvansat Catatoove or Boons ow Aat.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 


| London, W. 


Wiettam Como tras Satiaist. Some curious particulars of the lifeof 
this voluminous writer in our next. 

F.C. H. Please forward another copy of the Query referred to. 

R. D? Dawson- Dorrreco, LL.D.— The Notitia Cestriensis; or, His-. 
torical Notices of the Diocese of Chester, by Bishop Gastrell, edited by 
the Rev. F. R. Raines, was published by the Chetham Society in 1846, 180, 
in two volumes. 

G. E. The line “Jupiter est quodcumque vides, quodcumque moveria,” 
is by Lucan, Pharsalia, ix. 580. 

Eaxrata.—sth &. iii. p. 424, col. ii. line 4, for “ Bra” read “Bea 
line 15, for * moaane™ read “ mraane”; line 17, for“ Palehey reaa 
“ Palchey "; line 19, for “ myrlugh” read myr lugh”; p. 438, coli. 
line 40, for “ heir” read ** Earl”; p. 494, col. i. last line but two, for 
“ married " read “ was the son of." 





Bagaxrast. —Errs's Cocoa.—Grarterct anp Conronesne ae 


| agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a 


se 
| eately flavoured beverage which may s 


favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks:—* The singular success 
which Mr. Epps attained by his homeopathic preparation of cocos bes 
never been surpassed by any experimentalist. By a thorough know- 
ledge of the natura! laws which govern the operations of @ 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine propert of 

lected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables = a 

ea 
bills.” Made si mply with boiling water or milk. Sold by the ives 
only in  tb., § Ib., and | Ib. tin-lined packets, labelled—Jamas Errs 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
ission abroad. 


* Nores & Quenres”™ is registered for 














